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| again the association our previous figures are based on, we | I bave also known railsto have one-half the head break out 
find that the average attendance at monthly meetings dur~| in the middle of the rail, caused by these cracks, the piece 
| ing 1888 was 24. This will give the following, on the sup-| vary ing from 6 in. to 1 ft. or more in lengtb. It seems to be 
position that the average salary of representatives was 88 | a fault in rolling them, and the crack is largest in the middle 
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The Cost of the Associations. 





To THE EpiIToR Or THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

There is little doubt that the framers of the Inter-state 
Commerce act intended by the anti pooling clause to prohibit 
associations for maintaining rates and regulating traffic, and 
when the disposition of Congress is considered, it is ques- 
tionab'e whether such an amendment may not yet be tacked 
on. An illustration of this disposition is found in the reso- 
lution intioduced into the House of Representatives imme- 
diately after the publication of the proceedings of the first 
meeting of the proposed Inter-state Commerce Railway Asso- 
ciation, looking to an inquiry into the objects of the pro- 
posed association, and more particularly making inquiry as 
to whether such an agreement was not a practical violation 


of the Inter-state Commerce act. Nevertheless, while the act | 
bas diminished the usefulness of the railroad associations it | 


has not lessened their numbers. 

There are at present 53 regularly organized associations, 
commissions, conventions and committees of railroad officers 
having for their ostensible objects varied aims, from the 
maintenance of rates to the expeditious delivery of letters. 
W hen the Inter-state law went into effect there were about 
the same number. These associations may be classified as 
follows: 

1. Those having the regulation of traffic in view, such as 
the Trunk Line Commission, Central Traffic Association, 
Transcontinental Association, etc., numbering 29 in all. 

2. General associations for the purpose of exchange of 
views, making arrangements for through time cards, ex- 
change of business, classifications and other matters requir- 
ing concerted action. This class includes such organizations 
as the National Association of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents, Association of General Freight Agents of Canada, 
General Time Convention, etc., in all 11 organizations. 

%. Local committees or associations for the purpose of ar- 
ranging fcr traffic of a competitive nature at points where 
two or more limes enter into competition. In this class would 
come such organizations as the Boston Passenger Committee, 
New Orleans Freight Traffic Association and Chicago Freight 
Committee, in all 10. 

4. Local associations for the expeditious and economical 
collecting and distributing of railroad mail. As yet there 
are but three of these exchanges organized, namely, the Chi- 
cago Railway Exchange, Cincinnati Railway Mail Exchange 
and the Railway Mail Exchange of St. Louis. 

All of these associations are, in a greater or less degree, 
useful and necessary, but the inadequacy of those of class 1 
to accomplish the end desired is obvious, and the burden upon 
the railroads is great. That the associations for the regula- 
tion of traffic and rates have struggled along? for months in 
practical uselessness is well known, but the extent to which 
they are a burden upon the revenues of the railroads, and a 
tax upon the time of railroad officers, is not so well known. 
The following estimate of the cost of these associations is 
based upon the actual figures for the year 1888, of one of 
the most prominent organizations : 

There are connected with the 29 associations included in 
class 1, 73 titled officers, at an average salary of $6,377 per 
year. The average number of clerks per official is five; tue 
average salary $1,080 per year; rent and other office expense 
per official, $2,40U per year; traveling and other outside ex- 
pense per Cfficia!, $1,200 per year; average printing bill per 
official (for these organizations are great believers in letting 
their light shine), $1,800 per year, which, summarized, gives 
us for direct expenses: 

73 officers at 36,377.... 

365 clerks at $1,080....... 

Rent and office expenses....... 

Traveling and outside expenses. 

ie cadens sees ws bbeeedesaas 
| ERE PET A oS NON eee rrr re tres. $1,223,721 

In addition to this the expenses of representatives in at- 
tending meetings must be taken into consideration. Taking 















| per day, equivalent to $3,000 per year, and that their travel- 
ing expenses were $7 per day.. Allowing for time consumed | 
en route to and from meetings, we find that 2', days per 


renee ee ee | month, or 30 days per year, was spent by 24 representatives | 


| of different lines, at an expense of $15 per day, which gives 
us for the 29 associations: 

NE Ms acu visnkaeh 5005s 6agbheuncs basher $1,223,721 
TEEMONSS OF AUSOMMAMOG. « o.o.00 6c ex'000cccgFecsccccercsecken 313,200 


Total $1,536,921 


The fact tbat the presidents of the Western wom, lines 
members of the Trunk Line Association and those of the 
Central Traffic Association, are striving to arrive at some 
new plan that will accomplish what these associations are 
supposed to bave done is an admission that they have failed 
in the past, and that this expense of over a million anda 
half dollars for 1888 was without satisfactory return to the 
companies, so far as the first object of their creation, the 
maintenance of rates, is concerned. There is no question 
that some benefits of a minor nature have been derived from 
these associations. In many cases agreements have been 
made and kept, rates have been agreed upon and maintained, 


| of the bead of the rail, and very often cannot be detected on 
the top of the rail uutil it becomes worn down, 

Of rails that break, probably one-balf at least will be at 
| the end of the rail, caused by being split or defective; one- 
| fourth at the first bolt hole, i. e., the one next to end of bar; 
three-twentieths at second bolt belo, and one tenth at points 
other than at end of rail. Of those that break at first bolt, 
hole, some break through head and neck, allowing a trian 
gular piece to come out, exposing the rail splices; others 
break through the bead, neck and base, the broken piece 
being held in place by the joint fastenings. Th@ breaks 
through both first and second holes are at an angle of about 
45 deg., the piece that is broken off being longer on the top 
than on the base of the rail. The fact that no rails break 
vertically between bolt holes shows that drilling the rail 
weakens it particular)y at the first bolt hole. 

One can never tell which rails will break, for I have had 
good and apparently sound rails break, right over a tie that 
was cn good stone ballast and in good surface, with no reason 
in the world for breaking that I could sxe; when at the same 
time there were battered and split rails in track that I had 





details have been arranged and many other benefits have been watching sone, expecting them > break — we 
come from personal acquaintance and from the interchange which really lasted longer than other rails apparently go 


of views; but it is admitted that the gain bas not been com- 
mensurate with the expenditure of time and money. BR. 








How Rails and Splices Break. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The present season has been a favorable one for track, 
particularly stone-ballasted track. We have had very little 
snow, and hardly enough frost at any time to prevent track 
work of any kind where necessary. The track force, how- 
ever, has been cut down to about a foreman and two men on 
an average section. My section is at the end of a division, 
and includes five miles of main track and an engine house and 
freight ya~d, with about six miles of side tracks and 40 
switches. I am allowed four men. We go over the section 
once a day to look out for broken rails, ete. Most of one 
man’s time is taken to clean up cinders and the like in the 
yard, make repairs to switches and do such work as can be | 
done by one man. Cleaning out culverts, straightening water | 
courses, cutting brush, trimming bedge fences and changing | 
iron in side tracks takes up most cf our time at this season | 
of the year. 

We have had very few broken rails this season. I found 
one the other day in the outer rail of acurve. It had been 
in the track 14 years and the inside of the head of the rail 
was considerably ground off by the flanges of the wheels. 
The break was through the bead and neck of rail, passing 
through both bolt holes, so that a piece of the head of the 
rail, about a foot long, could be lifted out, exposing the top 
of the fish-plates. I sent one man north with a flag and 
torpedoes, and went back for a rail. When 1 returned, I 
found a freight train from the north waiting, and behind it 
the fast express. We unloaded the rail beside the broken 
one, and found it was an inch or so too long, and as there 
seemed to be very little or no space for expansion at the joints 
near, it was a question how to fix it with the least delay to 
the trains that were waiting. As long as the broken pieces 
staid in place, the wheels would pass over all right, and if it 
had been von straight track, or in the inner rail of curve, 
they would not have hesitated; but being in the outer rail, 


with all wheels hugging tight against it, the freight men | 


would not risk it, for if it should get out of place it would 
form a lip at the square end of the other rail on which the 


flanges of wheels would catch, mount the rail and go off the | 


track. If it had been the passenger train that was 
next toit, they would have gone over it slowly, as they | 
could have stopped in a few feet, if necessary, but the track | 
is on a down grade to the south, and a freight train in mo- 
tion could not be stopped soon enough to prevent serious 
trouble if anything went wrong. I prevented further delay 
by spiking the rail I had brought on the inside of the inner 
rail of the curve, to act asa guard rail, and even if the 


broken piece then got out of place, the wheels cou'd not get 
After the trains passed I changed the rail by | 


off the track. 
closing the expansion in enough joints to allow the bar to go 
in. A break similar to this caused a bad wreck on our road 
a year or soago. A piece at the end ofa rail broke out, and 


the wheels, pounding over the break, broke piece after piece | 


off the end of the next rail, until several feet of the rail was 
broken out of track. 


train caught and wrecked several cars, throwirg the caboose 


on its side down an embankment, killing one man und injur- | 


ing others. The broken rail mentioned, that I took out of 
track, hada joint tie and good shoulder ties, and track was 
well ballasted with stone and was in good surfac2. It wasa 
frosty morning, and it may have been what I have heard 
blacksmiths call a jinglivg blow that caused the break. 

Our roadmaster says that over 80 per cent.of rails that broke 
on his work last vear, broke within 1 in. of theendcf the 
rail. Over half of the rails that break are cracked or split, 
up and down. through the middle of neck and head of rail, at 
the eniofthebar. Almost always, the inside portion will 
break through the head about 4 in. from end, and down 
through or near the bolt hole and out in the neck of the rail, 
the piece that comes out being three-cornered. These cracks 
extend back sometimes, so that we have to cut off a second 
piece before we can get a rail that can be used again, and I 
have known a rail to be split in this way for half its length. 


It was on straight track, and most of , 
the train passed over it, but a truck in the rear end of the 


and sound. Our roadmaster says he was given new rail 
enough last fall to take out two or three miles of worn steel 
and with it replaced all split and defective rails on a certain 
portion of bis work where there was an unusual amount of 
traffic, and that he considered that portion in as good condi- 
tion as it is practicable to make steel rail that has been in use 
15 years or more; and still they have just had a wreck there, 
out between stations, ditching six freight cars and a 
caboose. The train was north-bound and was the third to 
pass over the track within two hours, and the section men 
examined the track after the first train passed. The rail 
broke north of the joint, near the first bolt hole, and a piece 
of the rail must have come out, as the wheels broke out sev- 
eral pieces, one after the other, leaving the south rail unin- 
jured. 

Low joints are the cause of a great many of our broken fish- 
plates which have been in use from 12 to 15 years and have 
broken very fast in the last two or three years. They are 
the ordinary plate for 60-lb. steel as laid up to 1877. 

: The joints go down and the plates bend and become set. 
| When the joint is put up it is probably raised a little high to 

allow for settling. This up and down moticn bends the 
plates back and forth and makes cracks or checks in the plate 
which afterward cause a break, the same as a wire is broken 
by bending back and forth. The break is almost always be- 
tween the middle bolt holes, sometimes througb one of the 
centre holes. The strains that bend the rail splices I think 
must come unevenly on the ends of the rails; that is, the 
strain i3 greater at some points near the end of the bar than 
others, and on account of the splice acting asa lever between 
head and base of rail the strains are brought to bear in dif- 
ferent directions. There is also in winter another way that 
rails are subjected to unusual strains, When a joint getslow, 
the rail springs back after the load is removed, holding the 
tie suspended over its bed; now if the other ties next to the 
joint freeze solid, the strain on the rail at the joint, must be 
much more severe when the load comes on it, than if the 
other ties could settle or go down at the same time. These 
strains may have something to do with the large proportion 
of breaks that occur near the ends of the rails or may cause 
checks or flaws that afterward result in a break. 

There is also another trouble that rail jomts are subject to, 
which is caused by rails creeping. Where this trouble is ex- 
| perienced, there isa heavy strain on the bolts in the rail 
joint, and consequently on the rails at the bolt holes. If the 
| rail splices are not punched so as to exactly correspond with 
| the holes in the rail, the strain comes mostly on two of the 
bolts, instead of on the four bolts, as it should properly do. 
| Take a portion of the track where the ec reeping of rails has 
taken up ail of the slack or ‘‘ expansion” at the joints and 
| brought a strain on the bolts at all the joints, and consider 
how great the strain is in extreme cold weather when the 
| additional strain, caused by rails contracting on account of 
temperature, is brought to bear. I have known plates to 
break, allowing the rails torun and leaving an opening of 
from 4 to8 io. This frequently bappens under such circum- 
stances, and I know of an extreme case where a break of 
this kind Jeft an opening of 14 in., which gives an idea of the 
unusual strain that is brought to bear. Under these circum- 
| stances, broken rail splices are as dangerous as broken rails, 
for few broken rails are more dangerous than an open joint 
of 6 in. or more. 
| The joint is certainly the’weakest part of the rail and for 
safety as well as for smooth track the very best form of rail 
joint should be used. I noticed a good joint on a northern 
road last season; it had long angle bars reaching from one 
shoulder tie the other, thus having a bearing on three ties: 
the outside bar was reinforced, being very much thicker 
than the inside bar. A good d2al depends on bolts being 
kept tight. We use Verona nut locks, of the pattern with a 
square section and they do very well if the ends can be kept 
out ot holes in the rail splice, but are hardly strong enougb. 
They should be made heavier, but of the same pattern as 
those with the square section, rather than of the pattern that 
has a rectangular section. 

I notice that steel rails are being made much beavier than 
the old patterns, but what I have seen are not wearing as 
well; certainly very little is gained by au increase in weight, 
unless the quality can be kept to a standard. 

TRACK FOREMAN. 
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Loading Heavy Articles. 
Sr. Louis, Feb. 20, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

A box vault lining and vault front, weighing 7,800 Ibs., 
was loaded in a car. Among other freight in the car were 
four nests of wocden coffins. On opening the car the coffins 
were founi damaged by impingement of the vault front 
which broke through the nest. No evidence shown of any 
attempt to secure the vault against motion of car. Claim 
has been paid, but I would like your opiaion, in view of the 
slidometer tests at Burlington, of the probability or improb- 
ability of movement in the car of the vault front by 
reason of the shocks to which the car would be ordinarily 
subject.« 8S. D. WEBSTER. 

{{f the movemeut was caused by a single sudden 
stop like those made at Burlington, it would require 
that the speed just previous to the stop be very high, 
the rate depending upon the casing of the vault and 
the material and condition of the car floor. Theoreti- 
cally it might be stated as from 25 to 70 miles an 
hour. It is not probable, however, that the move- 
ment was so caused, but rather by being gradually 
jolted on to its long home in the wooden coffins. 
Whether ordinary switching bumps average as high as 
25 miles an hour in the latitudeof St. Louis, we are 





not prepared to say. On an eastern road a recent) 
damage claim had the speed noted uponit: ‘: Register | 
shows 70 miles an hour; if the limit of the register | 
had been greater the train would undoubtedly have | 
traveled faster.” The collision in this case, however, | 
was with the bottom of a ravine, and the theoretical | 
friction between planed spruce and rough floor boards | 
was violently eliminated from the problem. But if! 
our correspondent is like most claim agents. he doubt- | 
less brought forward as little evidence on the question | 
of speed as the loader did concerning the blocking of 

the vault front. The case noted is decidedly similar | 
to the slidometer tests at Burlington, except as to the | 
number of coffiuns—one Coftin (of Iowa) in the one| 
case as against whole nests of them in the other. | 
—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








Marking the Centre Line. 


Boston, Feb. 27, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Noticing a communication from E. F. J. in your issue of 
Feb. 22 in regard to some satisfactory way of marking the 
centre line of location of a railroad, I take it upon myself to 
send areply, which you can use, or not, as you think 
proper. 

It seems to me that the best way of fixing permanently the 
centre line is to set stones of granite, about 4 ft. long and 6 
in. square, with one end dressed off reasonably flat, and a| 
small hole drilled an inch deep in the centre. Ifa single 
track road, the top of the stone should not be above the 
grade of the ties. Ifa double track road, the top should be 
about 3 in. above the surface of the roadbed. These stones 
should be placed at the beginning and end of each curve on 
the line, and if the length of a tangent between any two} 
curves is very great it might be advisable to set one or more 
stones on this tine between those at the ends. Lron rods or 
pins are also used 2, 3 or 4 ft. long, as the case may be: but 
I should prefer the stones, as they are less liable to be dis-| 
turbed by frost or other cause. 








W. G. S. CHAMBERLAIN, 


The St. George Disaster. 


On Wednesday, Feb. 27, the east-bound St. Louis express | 
over the Great Western division of the Grand Trunk road | 
plunged through a bridge at St. George, Ont., 22 miles | 
west of Hamilton, resulting in the death of 12 and the injury | 
of 26 persons. The passengers in the dining car were | 
thrown to one end with the furniture on top of them; the | 
cooking range fell among the rest, but no fire of any conse- | 
quence started. 

The road at this point passes over a viaduct of eight spans, | 
of 45 ft. each, and about 60 ft. high. It is a deck bridge, 
the superstructure consisting of lattice girders about 5 ft. 
deep, and placed 10 ft. apart from centre to centre, on 
heavy stone piers and abutments. The floor is composed | 
of white oak transverse floor beams, 16 ft. long, 8! 
in. wide, and 10 in. higb, spaced 8 in. apart in the clear. 
These floor beams are bolted tothe girders, and at the ends 
of the beams guard timbers, 10 x 10 in., are notched on 
toeach beam and bolted at short intervals. The train 


consisted of an engine and tender, baggage car, 
smoker, first-class coach, parlor car and _ dining 
car. When the accident bappened it was on 
time, and running at the schedule rate of speed, 
about 45 miles per hour. When within about 650 
ft. of the west end of the bridge a piece of 
the tire on the left-hand rear driving wheel flew 


out, and after running about 300 ft. further the whole 
tire was thrown off. As soon as this happened the cast iron 
spokes of the wheel were knocked to pieces, and in this con 
dition the engine ran on to the bridge. The engine began- 
smashing the sleepers about the fourth span, and the break- 
ing of these seems to have been the immediate cause 
of the cars falling through. By ths time the dining 
ear reached the broken portion of the floor the sleepers 


had been broken or crowded together so _ tha. 
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i..<.cates clear track. 
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Made by the Ramapo I 


a long space was left for it to fall through bodily. 
The engine, tender, baggage and smoking car ran over the 
bridge off the track to a point about 300 ft. east of it. The 
baggage car was practically uninjured, but the trucks of the 
smoker were badly damaged. The trucks of the first- 


| class coach were knocked from under it on the fifth span, 
| and dropped between the iron girders; the body itself went 
| over the side of the bridge, falling bottom upwards, near the 


west end and on the south side of the structure. The follow- 
ing car, that is tosay, the parlor car, was badly wrecked, 
and fell between the girders of the sixth span, but was sup- 
ported by them. The dining car dropped between the 
girders of the fifth span, and forcing one of them to the 
north and the other to the south, the forward end of the car 
fell to the ground, while the rear end rested against the top 
of the pier, between spans four and five. This was the only 
span in which the girders were displaced, and the displace- 
ment here resulted from their being forced sideways in the 
manner stated. 

The floor was apparently a good and strong one, and 
would doubtless have carried over the train with safety if it 
had been merely derailed. From the statements of experts 
and eyewitnesses it seems that the ends of the broken spokes 
of the driving wheels broke the sleepers. The breakage of 
the parallel rod doubtless contributed to this result, or, per- 
haps, was a main factor in producing it. 

The superstructure of this bridge was built in 1879 by 
Clarke, Reeves & Co., of Phoenixville, Pa., and was consid- 
ered to be abundantly strong for the heaviest loads that were 


| run over it. 


The verdict of the jury at the coroner’s inquest was that 
the accident was due toa broken tire, and they exonerated 


the company from all blame. 








Compensating Connection for Semaphore Signals. 





We show herewith a device to provide for the expansion 
and coutraction of the connections to a semaphore signal. 
The position of the connection, as shown in the illustration, 
is for the clear signal. The semaphore is rigidly attached to 
the arbor D, which is rotated by the crank H 3. Any change 
in the length of the wire connection from expansion or con 
traction will cause the connections H4 and H 5 to move 
either upward or downward on their centres S and A. No 
considerable change in the position of the semaphore would 
take place until the connection hai moved upward in the di- 
rection of the arrow for a distance equal to one-half of the 
compensating capacity. For instance, if the centre line of 
the target be in a vertical line through the centre of arbor D, 
and if we move the pin W upward until it is in line hori- 
zontally with D, the centre line of target will have been 
moved only one-eighth of a quadrant to the right; but any 
further movement of the pin W moves the target much 
more rapidly. H 30isa casting bolted to the post to sup- 
port the signal arbor. 

This connection was devised especially to overcome the 
serious trouble, known to all signal engineers, caused by the 
variation in length of the wire from changes of temperature 
where the distance from the lever to the signal is considerable 
and the lever movement not variable. It can be adapted to 
any style of semaphore or signal and used either with single 
wire or with back wire. The connection between the lever 
and compensator can also be made with pipe if desired. 

The device is manufactured by the Ramapo Iron Works, 
and it was designed and patented by Mr. H. B. Potter while 
in charge of maintenance of way of the Troy & Greenfield 
R. R. and the Hoosac Tunnel, and it was put in use there, 
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and is still in constant service. It is also successfully in use 
on the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road and several 
other lines through New England, the South and the West. 








Fifteen Ton Construction and Wrecking Crane. 


In a portable crane, the concentration of all weight as near 
the wheel base as possible is very desirable, for, obviously, 
the centre of gravity is lowerad and its stability thereby in- 
creased. Inthe design of the crane here illustrated, a con- 
cave or saucer-shaped base casting, bolted to the car body 
secures at its lowest central point a short, heavy forged bolt. 
Under the nut of this bolt, and entirely within the concavity 
of the base casting, is a cross-beam, and at either end of this 
beam are boited the downward projections of two A frames, 
upon which the shafts and all machinery are placed. Upon 
the base casting is a roller path supporting a series of rollers 
directly in line with the thrust of the jib, and supporting the 
Aframes. It is evident from this design that the weight is 
concentrated as low as possible and a degree of stability is 
secured which other forms would not have, 

Another feature of the design is the method in which the 
base casting, centre bolt and frames, receive the strains due 
to the load. With the depressed position of the crane-bolt 
and the roller bearings of the frames on the base casting, 
with a weight on the crane-hook the wrought iron bolt is in 
tension, and the cast-iron base-plate in compression, their 
most advantageous and economical conditions. 

With the absence of a crane post and the substitution of .a 
simple bolt used in tension, not only a large weight of ma- 
terial is saved, but the use of cast iron for the most important 
member cf the crane is obviated, and this eliminates many 
chances of accidents arising from the severe work and 
shocks to which this machine is subjected. 

The construction of the car body throughout is of iron. 
Fifteen-inch | beams with intermediate sills and end-plates, 
thoroughly riveted together, form a framework for the sup- 
port of the crane, the boiler and the cab. The deck is cov- 
ered with plate iron, and the car is equipped with wrought 
iron brake rigging, wrought iron draft rigging, truss-rods 
and automatic air brake. 

This crane is designed to meet the ordinary requirements 
for wrecking and construction. Its equipment includes tools 
for these purposes. The axles, trucks, brake and connections, 
permit of its attachment to passenger trains for rapid trans- 
portation. From its compactness and from the fact that the 
jib may be slewed to remain within the line of the car body, 
no additional flat car is necessary during transportation. A 
proper storage place for coal, as well as a water-tank, makes 
the machine very complete for all ordinary work. 

There are also advantages in the jib and crane slewing a 
complete circle, for although the crane cannot always lift its 
full capacity when slewed at right angles to the car, the 
range of its work is greater. A temporary storage space on 
the car for material is often convenient, and provision is 
here made to aliow a space of 12 ft. between crane and cab, 

These machines are made in capacities from 5 to 15 
tons, and the double engines which are bolted to the upright 
A frames, are made in suitable sizes, as are also the boilers 
supplying the steam. 

Much attention has been paid to securing uniformity of 
motions and safety to the attendants. Cranes are subjected 
to severer shocks, at times, than almost any other class of 
machines. Through the multiplication of strains, a weight 
through a sudden slipping in its downward course, caused, 
perhaps, by throwing in gear a rigid clutch, may cause 
strains many times greater than the capacity of the crane 
would wariant, or than has been estimated for in its factor 
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FIFTEEN-TON CONSTRUCTION AND WRECKING CRANE. 


of safety, and the majority of crane accidents are traced to 
such causes. With these defects known, every motion, 
whether of lifting or slewing, is performed through friction 
clutches, which even when applied rapidly, break the shock 
of a rapid descent, or the shocks due to imparting motion 
suddenly to a body at rest. Double friction cone clutches 
operate the slewing mechanism, and while the engine is 
hoisting the load, the crane may be slewed in either direction 
with no shock. A cone friction clutch actuates the hois‘ing 
chain drum, and a strap brake to which the drum isat- 
tached through a ratchet and pawl, absolutely controls the 
downward motion of the joad, so that after hoisting it is im 
possible for the load to fall without releasing the screw lever, 
—a provision for the safety of the attendants. 

Steam is admitted to the cylinders through the hollow 
wrought-iron centre pin, which has also a universal swing- 
ing joint. Powerful screw-jacks and track clamps support 
the forward or crane end of the car and add stability during 
lifting. 

The uses to which a crane of this type may be adapted are 
almost unlimited, not only for construction and wrecking, 
but in and about freight houses. For lifting, loading, un- 
-loading and tiansferring freight they are invaluable. 

This crane was made by tke Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., W. L. Clements, Mechanical Engineer. Three 
cranes, similar to the one illustrated, were recently delivered 
to the Chicago & Northwestern for use on its main line and 
divisions, 








Massachusetts Commissioners’ Report. 


The 20th annual report of the Railroad Commissioners of 
Massachusetts for the year 1888, which we referred to 
briefly last week, is a very full and especially valuable docu- 
ment. Besides the usual statistics of railroad mileage, con- 
struction, capital, earnings, etc., the board goesinto an ex- 
tensive discussion of steam heating, bridges, accidents to 
trespassers and provisions for: the safety of passengers and 
the public at stations. in connection with the latter there 
is printed in the Appendix a translation by Prof. George F. 
Swain of an elaborate paper by A. Goering, Professor of 
Railroad Engineering in the Royal Polytecbnic School at 
Berlin, on the law and practice in Germany regarding this 
subject. The paper is accompanied by a score of diagrams 
and heliotype views of stations. There is also a special re- 
port on the same subject by Prof. E. D. Barbour, embodying 
the resuits of inquiries made by him in England during the 
‘past year. 

Steam Heating.—The report opens with a résumé of the 
laws of Massachusetts on this subject, the first ot which was 
passed in 1882. Additional powers were granted to the com- 
missioners in 1887. The investigations of this board within 
the past two years are well known. A hearing on the subject 
was given by the board Dec. 18 last, but only three roads 
were represented. The report deals quite fully with the 
objections to continuous heating brought up at the bearing. 
lncidentally it is mentioned that the Boston & Albany steam- 
heated train from which the engine was detached near Wor- 
cester in the storm of March 12, 1888, was not in so sada 
plight as was reported at the time. The temperature in the 
cars did not fall below 55°. The Boston & Albany now has 
a rule that the engine of a steam-heated passenger 
train must never be separated from it when 
stopped on the road by snow. The report continues: 
There should be a good and a good-sized thermometer in 
each car Reasonably satisfactory ventilation can be secured 
by the exercise of a little care and without large expendi- 
ture. A conductor should be persevering and energetic in 
his efforts to use to the best advantage tke appliances fur- 
nished. On the question of danger from continnow: steam- 
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heating apparatus the board says: ‘* It should be noted that 
it is not uecessary to trust solely toa reducing valve, nor | 
would such a course be expedient. The train pipe should | 
bave on it a steam gauge, in plain sight in the front of the | 
cab; and safety can still further be assured by the addition 
of a safety valve graduated to blow off at a pressure well , 
within the limits of safety. A safety valve under the care | 
of the engineer is more like'y to be kept in order than the 
safety valves in each car used in connection with indi- | 
vidual heaters. Furthermore, asa reducing valve may get | 
out of order, it may be well to have an ordivary globe! 
valve in the pipe, in eddition. Indeed, if a globe| 
valve, asteam gauge and a safety valve are provided, the | 
reducing valve can, so far as safety is concerned, be dis | 
pensed with.” The repori then goes on to tell the experi- | 
ments made by the boars in the cars of the Old Colony, | 
where it was found that escaping steam, even at 80 lbs, | 
pressure, was harmless to persons in the car, provided they | 
were not in the line of the steam jet nor within 3 ft. of the | 
opening. The results of these experiments are known to all | 
our readers, Figures are given showing the increased use of 
continuous heating on the principal roads since the previous | 
year. ‘* Locomotive steam heating bas now acquired such a | 
foothold that it will probably come gradually into general | 
use without compulsory legislation.” | 

Car Wheels.— Reference is made to the disaster at Brad-| 
ford, on the Boston & Maine, in January; while the roads of | 
the state are not charged with encouraging the manufacture | 
of cheap wheels, ** the safety of the public and true economy | 
demand that still greater care should be exercised, and the | 
general adoption of specifications and tests similar to those 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad is reeommendec.” The views 
of the board on the superiority of steel-tired wheels as given 
in the special report on this accident are repeated, and the 
special danger to passenger trains on double track roads 
— derailments of freight cars with poor wheels 1s enipha- 
sized. 


Switches.—The Tyler switch, which was in vse at Brad- : 
ford where the deraiJment occurred, is specially permitted 
by act of the legislature of Massacbusetts. It is recommended 
that this law be repealed. Facing-point switches, especially 
at connections with private sidings, are still far too numer | 
ous, and the board sets forth the stan:ard of the Boston & 
Albany and Old Colony roads as deserving of imitation by 
other roads. 


Automatic Couplers for Freight Cars, Continuous Brakes 
for Freight Trains and Uniform Steam Couplers.—The board 
refers to its memorial sent to Congress a year ago on these 
subjects, and believes that Congress can deal with this class 
of questions, especially that of train brakes, effectively. 
Reference is made to the additional facility in abolishing 
grade crossings, which may be effected by the less height 
necessary for overhead bridges after the adoption of train , 
brakes. A saving of 3 ft. in height means not only less ex: | 
pensive abutments and earthworks, but, in many cases, a | 
substantial diminution of damages to abuttors. ‘‘It is prob- 
able that on each road this saving of expenditure 
in the case of one or two of the most important cross- | 
ings would be equal to the cost of equipping all 
freight cars owned by the road with automatic brakes.” | 
The number of coupling accidents during the year was 154, | 
25 per cent. more than in 1887. ‘The multiplication of | 
freight trains, the increase in their weight, the dangerous 
acceleration in their rate of speed, impose upcn the compa- 
nies a duty to control such trains in a more efficient manner 
than they have done, or else return to the day of smal! trains 
and lighter cars” The board has held a hearing, which the 
law requires every two years, on the subject uf automatic 
couplers, but no new approvals have been i-sued. 

Bridges.—The report on the bridges of the state, made | 
under a special Jaw of 1887, by Prof. George F_ Swain, was 
referred to in these columns last week. Professor Swain | 
gives tables showing the number and character of all trusses ' 
and trestles on each road; the amounts spent by each road | 
for repairs and renewals of bridges during the last seven | 
years, and the percentage of bridges renewed since July | 
1887. The old style of jack-knife, or folding draw, in which 
the track rails rest directly upon the upper chords and in which 
there is a clear open space some 4 ft. wide between the rails | 
the whole length of the draw, is very common in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston. The provision of a guard-rail for a bridge 
of this kind is particularly difficult. 


Accidents to Trespassers.—Accidents to persons walking 
on the track and others strictly classed as trespassers were 
referred to last week. The statistics show that in England 
there was 1 accident to trespassers to each 0.73 miJlion train 
miles yearly, while in Massachusetts there was 1 to each 0,21 
milliou train miles. The report of Prof. Goermg shows that 
in Germany the cases of injury to tre-passers are so rare that 
they are not separately classified in the statistics. The total 
number of private persons killed anid injured in Germany, 
including those at grade crossings and at stations, the latter 
forming by far the greater part of the whole, was 1 to each 
77 miles of road, while the same classes 1n Massachusetts ag- 
gregate 1 to each 7! miles of track. The density of popula- 
tion is about the same in both countries. Reference is made to 
the well-known legal provisions in Germany against walking 
on the track, as also to the fences and otber appliances at 
stations. In England, as is well known, station platforms 
are 30 to 36 iv. above the track, this circumstance alone 
proving an effective barrier to passengers crossing tracks, 
Of the accidents to trespassers in Massacbusetts 12 per cent. 
happened in the city of Boston, 25 per cent. in other cities 
and 63 per cent. in towns, One-fifth of the whole numver 
of trespassers were stealing rides. The companies are re- 
luctant to invoke the law on trespassers because they retali- 
ate by attempts at train wrecking. The Board 
recommends a law to keep outsiders off the railroad 
premises, forbidding them to cross even at a street, 
exce;t when gates are open or the flagman gives no 
signal of danger, and a state police is recommended, 

It is estimated that there are 5,000 private ways crossing 
railroad tracks in the state. These are hard to do away with, 
except at great expense. Easements have been acquired by 
20 years’ use, which can now be got rid of only by purchase, 
There are 357 faim crossings on the main line of the Boston 
& Albany. The authorization of new grade crossings, of 
which there bave been 20 the past year, are discussed at 
Jength. 


The statistics in the German report are believed to show 
that the number of accidents at grade crossings in Massachu- 
setts can be materially reduced without separation of grade, 
by requirirg more gates and effectively punishing those 
wbo pass under, over or around them. in Germany unpro- 
tected crossings must be passed by trains at low speed, and 
roads running trains at unlimited speed must always pro- 
vide gates. Highways crossing a railroad diagonally or 
with steep approaches should be changed to cross at right 
angles and with level approaches. Gates left unattended at 
night are snares, and the authority of the cummis- 
sioners under the law is semewhat doubtful on this 
point. Many crossings are protected only in the 
daytime, but the board can authorize notbing less than 24 
hours’ daily attendance. Extensive reference is made to the 
discussion and action taken on the subject of grade crossings 
in the States of Connecticut and New York. A law is 
recommended limiting the speed of trains to 10 miles an 
hour at unprotected crossivgs hereafter authorized, limiting 
the number of tracks at such crussings, avd requiring the 
company to take land enough to give a good view and pro- 
vide for future separation of grades. New roads should also 
be required to locate their route in such manner as to best 
avoid grade crossings. The authorization of grade crossings 
for freight tracks only sbould have a prvuviso limiting the 
speed to a very low rate. 

Miseellaneous Topics.—The board has investigated the 
question of legislation to promote the safety of track men, 
as ordered by a special law, but believes that no legislation 
is required. No progress has been made since last year in 
the matter of a union passenger station on tbe north side of 
Boston. The Inter-state Commerce act has not very seri- 
ously affected the roads of the state. Gross earnings in- 
creased 9.6 per cent., a larger percentage than the average 
for the past ten years. but net earnings decreased. The total 
pumber of casualties was 782, 244 beipg fatal and 538 not 
fatal. Twelve passengers were killed and 58 injured in 
train accidents. Of employés, 80 were killed and 344 
injured, 12 of the killed and 23 of the injured 
being attributed to accidents. At highway grade rossings 
27 were killed and 32 injured. Of the total number of per- 
sons reported to the board as killed or injured 28 were re- 
ported as intoxicated. The number of passengers killed and 
injured from causes beyond their own control ¢ principal 
to the total number of passengeré Gerrie-* ov © 
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roads, and also for the whole state; the latter is given for 
10 years. According to the returns the average traveler by 
railroad in Massachusetts last year ran four times as great 
risk of losing his life as one traveling by railroad in Great 
Britain. The risk of being injured and not killed was, how- 
ever, nearly equa). The number of miles of new road re- 
ported to the board for the year ending Sept. 30 was 40. 
Cable and electric street railroads are discussed. 








Woolfe Four-Cylinder Locomotive. 


We present ip this issue the drawings of, and the results of 
experiments made with a very interesting quadruple cylin- 
der double expansion locomotive in France. This locomo 
tive is known as the ‘“‘Woolfe” type. It has four cylinders, 
two on each side, placed tandem—that is, one in front of the 
other, and eight coupled wheels. Fig. 1 shows the side ele- 
vation of the locomotive. Fig. 2 shows the end elevation 
aud a section through the large cylinder. Fig. 3 is a section 
through the cylinders on the right hand side. 

This locomotive was constructed at the shops of the North- 
ern Railroad of France, at the suggestion of the Alsatian 
Society, which is a society devoted to mechanical construc- 





Fig. 2. 
tion. This locomotive is precisely the same as those used on 
the above mentioned railroad with single expansion, with the 
exception of the cylinders and valve gear, aud a few of the 
details relating to dcuble expansion. 

The following are some of the general dimensions of this 
locomotive: 








Diameter of EOE CEE OEP ECE RAE 51.21 in. 
low pressure cy linde Ee ee 26.00 ** 

. EE SB eee voce naanwwawas 14.97 ** 
Stroke of cylinder (same forall). ................ 25.61 * 
RW WINNIE TORO s coats cde cd vcwcsenseccesss 13 ft. 11.3 in. 

Heating surfaces: 

DN ie iat vay. cabs aan koa ceansveseciaeontens it. 
I RR ae laa oh Bote sini slask.o on b-aiaiaie Salen vaio = 
TOCA) HOnting SUPIACE. ......... 20. csecsccevenccce 

I rare elncina ea nciks,ue chev asaren, abeiencnen 22.38 . 
ING GN ROOD, on oo vc ccisasctvececacscassass 978 Ibs. 
Weight available for adhesion............ 113,978 
TO OUING ooo donc vec wiines © Sosccceesi cess 6.26 in. 
Length of admission ports (same for both cylin- 
FAR BR Seton Geni rR eae 7: 
= h of ‘exhaust ports (same in both eylin- 
Sy 8 PE Re RE Te eee er 17.73 
Ww idth of admission ports, high-pressure. . 1.38 
low-pressure. 7 
x: exhaust ports, low-pressure............. a9 
: 5 high-pressure........... 1.38 * 
Inclination of valve seat...............0.0c0e eee . Lin, in 8 in. 
Angle of advance of eccentrics.................... 30 deg. 


Throw of eccentrics................ ales d somata 2.76 in. 

The operation of steam admission and exhaust in this loco- 
motive is as follows: When the train is being started high- 
pressure steam is admitted to the passage A shown in fig. 3 
at the top of the steam chest cover, whence it passes down 
through the main valve, as indicated by the arrow, and into 
the low-pressure cylinder. Therefore, in starting all cylin- 
ders can be used with high-pressure steam if desired. 

When operating with double expansion, the steam is ad- 
mitted into the steam chest at B, as shown by the exterior 
pipes on the side elevation, thence it passes through the port 
C into the passage D, and into the high-pressure cylinder. 
When the steam has been expanded in the high-pressure 
cylinder it 1s exhausted, as shown by the arrowat E, through 
the passage F' and through the large port into the valve G, 
and also through the auxiliary port in the valve, as shown 
by the arrows, into the passage H, and thence into the low- 
pressure cylinder. After being expanded in the low-pressure 
cylinder, it is exhausted, as shown by the arrow at J, in the 
usual manner through the exhaust nozzles. The exhaust 
pipes are independent uf each other until near the top, where 
they discharge into one common nozzle. This is stated to 
be an improvement over a former construction, which con- 
sisted in making one common pipe answer the purposes of 
both exhausts. 

It was necessary to use the double port valve, in connec- 
tion with the large cylinder, in order to admit the larger vol- 
ume of low-pressure steam into the low-pressure cylinder, 
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| without wire-drawing, it being found almost impossible to 


| 


sufficiently increase the ports of the low-pressure cylinder, 


| and thus omit the auriliary port without increasing, beyond 


| a reasonable limit, the ports of the high-pressure cylinder. It 


| 
| 


| as shown in fig. 








will be noticed that the ports as now made are remarkably 
large. Ina design of valve intended to admit and govern 
steam admissions into both low and high-pressure cylinders. 
the ports, necessarily, must be large. This valve is made of 
gun metal bronze and balanced by an annular packing ring, 
3. Any leakage of high-pressure steam past 
the packing rings is admitted into the low-pressure cylinder. 
It is stated that this valve, in spite of its complication, has 
been running a long time with very little wear. 

The details of the construction of the pistons are worthy 
of note, owing to their extreme lightness. ‘The high-pressure 
piston is forged to the rod and made of steel. The low press- 
ure piston head, also of forged steel, is riveted and keyed to 
the rods; great attention bas been paid to the reduction of 
the weights of the reciprocating parts to a minimum. 

In order to prevent serious disaster to this expensive ma- 
chinery, in case of the breaking of the connecting rod, the 
length of the high-pressure piston rod has been arranged so 
that the cross-head will strike the back cylinder head at J 
before tbe piston reaches the front end of the cylinder, and 
for the same reason the spaces between the high-pressure 
piston and the front cylinder head, when the piston is at the 
end of the stroke, is less than the distance between the low- 
pressure piston and the front cylinder head of the low-press- 
ure cylinder when in the same position. 

A very ingenious cylinder cock 1s used with this locomo- 
tive, which operates with steam pressure from the cab by 
opening the valve in the cab. The pressure of steam ad- 
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mitted to the pipe leading to the cylinder cocks opens the 
cylinder cock and drains the cylinder. The device is very 
and does away with an immense amount of rods 
and levers so commonly seen. These cylinder cocks are, in 
this design, bolted to the ba'rrel of the cylinder. 

The adaition of two cylinders, one on each side of the 
locomotive, as formerly constructed, bas, of course, increased 
the weight of the front end as well as the total weight of the 
locomotive. To counterbalance this weight, heavy cast-iron 
foot plates have been p’aced under the engineer’s feet be- 
tween the frames at the back end. The weights per axle of 
this engine before and after being changed to double expan- 
sion are as follows: 


simple 


Former Present 

weights. weights 
Ore 26,896 29,674 
2d. om 35 . 24,471 31,394 
3d. . 26,675 30,820 
ith 20,503 22,090 
Total weight . 98,545 113,978 


Quite extended experiments were made with this locomo- 
tive for the purpose of determining, as near as possible, the 
advantages of double expansion, although it is to be regret- 
ted that accurate measurements were not made of the actual 
amount of water consumed per stroke of the piston, yet, the 
water consumption obtained, as it is in this case, by meas- 
urements of the indicator cards has a comparative value 
which cannot be disregarded. Conclusions cannot be made 
with respect to the reduction of cylinder condensation, as a 
result of double expansion, but the other advantageous 
features of double expansion, i. e., the increased ratio of ex- 
pansion, is well and fully demonstrated. 





A jiarge number of indicator diagrams were taken from 
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these machives on different parts of the line, on heavy 
grades, ordinary grades and on levels. Representative dia- 
grams are herewith given in numbers 1 to 16. Table D shows 
the deductions whizh have heen made from these diagrams. 

1. The portion of diagrams Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4, which is 
cross sectioned at A, represents the losses due to wire-draw- 
ing. This is the area included between the actual card, the 
theoretical steam admission line and a true hyperbolic curve, 
which is considered, in this discussion, as being the true ex- 
pansion curve. 

2. The portion Bb, cross-sectioned in diagrams Nos. 1, 2,3 
and 4, represent the losses resulting from insufficient expan- 
itis the area between the actual card, the hyperbolic 
curve above referred to and vhe actual line of back press- 
ure. 

3. The portion of diagrams Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4, cross-sec- 
tioned at C, represents the losses caused by the clearance in 
the cylinder. 

Table A gives the exact amounts of these losses in the 
diagrams Nos, 1 to 4 inclusive, 


sion. 




















TABLE A, SHOWING THE WORK LOST BY REASON OF WIRE- 
DRAWING, INCOMPLETE EXPANSION AND CLEARANCE SPACES 
IN THE SINGLE EXPANSION LOCOMOTIVE. 
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Diagram No.8 represents the action of the steam when 
the admission is regulated principally by the throttle, at a 
speed of 17.4 miles per hour. 

Fig. 4 shows an indicator card taken at a speed of 21.75 
per hour, while the admission of steam was governed wholly 
by the valve gear, the throttle being thrown wide open. 

The comparison of the loss in fig. 3 and fig. 4 shows that 
it is possible, under certain conditions, to obtain greater 
work with less loss when controlling the admission by means 
of the throttle, than when the admission is wholly governed 
by the valve gear, in the case of the single expansion engine. 

The engineers making these experiments discovered that 
the runner in charge of the engine, knew by experience 
when he could perform the work desired with less difficulty 
by regulating the steam admission by means of the throttle 
instead of by the reverse lever. This was proved as above 
shown, by the investigation of the data given by indicator 
cards. 

After the engineers had determined the amount of the 
above losses of the single expansion engine, they com- 
menced an investigation to see bow such losses could be pre 
vented. The decisions after investigation were as follows: 

1. To remove the Joss due to wire-drawing it was found 
necessary to work the engine as much as possible with a long 
cut-off on account of the inferiority of the valve motion in 
the short cut-offs. 

2. To reduce the loss caused by insufficient expansion it was 
found necessary to do either one of two things, 

(a) Increase the capacity of the one cylinder, 

(6) or adopt two cylinders and use double expansion. 

The difficulties in the way of double expansion were found 
to be Jess than the obstacles tu be surmounted while increas- 
ing the diameter of the one cylinder. 

The difficulties to be met with, when increasing the diam- 
eter of the cylinder, are: 

(a) In order to obtain the desired expansion the cut-off 
must be shortened toa very small fraction of the stroke, 
which is the point at which the valve motion operates the 
valve in the most inferior manner. Such conditions much 
increase the losses due to wire-drawing, and will also increase 
tbe amount of compression, and in most cases to such an ex- 
tent as to render it excessive, 

(6) Cylinder condensation -varies directly with the dif- 
ference between the temperature of the exhaust and the 
temperature of the admission, and, therefore, the condensa- 





tion would be much increased when one large cylinder is 
used, because in this: ase the difference in temperatures at the 
above-mentioned points is greatly increased. 
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During the discussion of the relative merits of the single 
and double expansion locomotives, the question of uniformity 
of the tctal moments of rotation was raised as being possibly 
an argument much in favor of the double expansion loco- 
motives. {n order to illustrate this the engineers prepared 
some very interesting diagrams well worthy of consideration 





by all both for single and double expansion locomotives, 


“These diagrams are shown in fig. 4 and fig. 5, Fig. 4 rep- 


resents the actual moment of rotation as determined by 
curate measurements of indicator cards and not from the 
oretical considerations of such cards. The same may be said 
of fig. 5. 

These are the first diagrams that have been illustrated for 
a comparison of the double expansion tandem with a single 
expansion locomotive, and fig. 4 is the most accurate dia- 
gram which has vet been published of the variation of the 
movements of rotation during one complete revolution of 8 
single expansion engine, and it is adapted as well to the or- 
dinary American locomotive as to the European. 

The following is an explanation of these diagrams: 

The circle shown by the broken dotted line marked K is 
the path of the crank pin duriog one whole revolution. The 
full line marked C shows the variation of the pressures on 
the right and left hand pistons during one full revolution- 
At the beginning of the siroke the pressure is thus seen to be 
represented by the distance from the center line X Y to A B 
for the right hand piston, and by the distance from X Y to 
the horizontal line below at 7 Z for the left hand piston. The 
amount of the turning moment, at any time, is represented 
by the product of the effective crank, at that time, into the 
pressure on the piston at the same time. This product is 
given for each crank independently by those curves whose 
forms appreach the form of an ellipse, and are marked 


I and J. These lines show the moments for any. 
position of the cranks; for instance, let one crank 
be shown by the full heavy line drawn. from. 0 


the centre of the circle, to P; this is the right hand crank 
and leads the left. The left hand crack is shown by a 
heavy line drawn from O to FP’ and marked G. The sum 
of the length of these lines OP and OF represents the 
total moment of rotation when the cranks are in the positions 
OP and OP’, and this sum is given by the curves marked 
E of rotation. The total moment of rotation at this position 
of cranks is represented by the length of the line OP when 
exteaded to meet the curve EZ. The curves of ‘“‘moments” and 
‘*total moments” are laid out by a system of polar co-ordin- 
ates. 

If those curves of * total moments ot rotation” were cir- 
cles, concentric with the crauk circle, then the rotary effort 
of the cranks, produced by the pressure in the cylinders, 
would be uniform, The deviations of these curves from the 
circle shows the variation in the turning moment. It will be 
seen from a comparison of fig. 4 with fig. 5, that fig. 5, taken 
from double expansion engine, shows considerable greater 
uniformity and less abrupt variation in turning effort of one 
crank pin than is shown by fig. 4, which is taken from a 
single expansion engine. 

An inspection of the diagrams shows that the variation in 
the moment of rotation of one crank is about as follows: For 
the single and double expansion engines (the numbers given 
being proportional to the actual moments), 


} Single expansion locomotive. 
Maximum moment... 
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This shows that the variation in the moment of rotation of 
one crank, is far greater in the single than in the double ex- 
pansion engine. 

The following are the maximum and minimum variations 
in moments of the sum of both cranks: 

Single expansion locomotive. 
Maximum moment 


Minimum moment 
Difference 







Double expansion loco 
Maximum moment 
Minimum moment 
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A comparison of the above turning moments of both 
cranks shows the double expansion engine to be only slight- 
ly more uniform in its total effort of rotation. There is, 
therefore, between a four cylinder double expansion locomo- 
tive, with the cylinders placed tandem, and an ordinary 
single expansion locomotive almost no difference in the uni- 
formity of the total moment of rotation. 

Although, as before shown, the total moment of rotation 
has about the same uniformity in both types, yet there is 
marked difference between the variations in torque on the 
axle. This torque or twisting moment is the difference be- 
tween the turning moment of one crank on one side and the 
other crank on the other side. This difference is vastly 
greater in the case of the single than in the double expansion 
locomotive as shown by the diagrams and the above compar- 
isons. 

An extended study uf these diagrams will ‘develop much 
practical information applicable to American locomotive 
practice for single expansion engines. ° 

Experiments were first made witb this type of locomotiv 
constructed to operate with single expansion. In this form 
it has two cylinders of the same rated power as the quadruple 
cylinders subsequently applied to precisely the same engine. 

On a line between Bethune and Saint-Pol there is a grade 
of 1.2 per cent. on a curve of 1,600 feet radius. At this point 
some experiments were made with 24 cars and tender at- 
tached. These cars were loaded with coal. The total weight 
of the train back of the tender was 413.4 tons. Indicator 
diagram No. 1 shows the exact character o* the distribution 
of the steam in the single expansion locomotive under the 
above mentioned conditions. 

Indicator card No. 2 was taken on the line between Lens 
and Arras where the grade is (0.5 percent. The load con- 
sisted of forty-five cars and one tender, the total weight of 
which was 729.7 tons, This locomotive could bave hauled 
considerably more up this grade, but the regulations of the 
road limit the number of the car to 45, Table B shows the 
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comparative coal consumption of the two type locomotives 
on the same lines of track and under the same general con- 
ditions : 
































TABLE. B. 
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Single exransion. | 440 | 2,420] 572 | 3,278| 70.0) Pe 
Double expansion. | 440 | 2.530| 202 | 2833| 60.6) %4 | 135 
Single expansion. | 495 | 2.860 | 972 | 4,318] 92.8 | vo g | 24.5 
Double expansion. | 495 | 2,970! 202 | 3273 7 a 
Single expansion. | 550 | 2,750| 911 | 4,116} 88.2 19.6 | 99.4 
Double expansion. | 550 | 3,190; 0 3,190 | 68.6 . = 
Single expansion. | 594 | 3,190 | 1,690 | 5,731 | 123.2 | 9 7 | 236 
Double expansion. , 605 | 2,860 | 1,012 4,378 | 94.5 “ 
Single expansion. | 598 | 2,530 | 1,672 | 5,038 | 108.5 28.0 25.8 
Double expansion. | 605 5.320 | i“ — aad ‘ | —_— 








“NOTE: The heating value of the briquettes is 1% times that 
of the same weight of coal, and in the table the amount of bri- 
quettes used has been reduced to the equivalent of coal. 








Axother series of tests, during which the locomotives were 
at times allowed to haul the heaviest loads possible within 
the limits of adhesion, were performed with the following re- 
sults, shown in table C : 
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Single expansion......... 026 | 190, 112,200 | 8,800 | 125,400 | 55.6 
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Editorial comment upon this locomotive ard its perform- 
ance will be found in the editorial columns. 








Steam Bell Ringer. 


The accompanying cut shows a bell ringer devised by Mr. 
Allen Cooke, General Master Mechanic of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois. Fig. 1 shows the exterior appearance of the 
bell ringer as mounted on the boiler, and fig. 2 shows the 
interior construction of the steam cylinder. The piston rod, 
it will be observed, is jointed, and between the joint and the 
connecting rod are adjusting nuts by which the length of the 
connection may be varied. The piston and piston-rod are 
cast in one piece, and the latter is chambered to receive the 
end of the valve stem as shown. The valve is actuated 
directly by the stroke of the piston. The arrangement of 
this valve motion is so simple as hardly to require explana- 
tion. 

A hard bushing F is forced into the lower part of the steam 
cylinder. The piston is made tight by packing rings. A 
loose sleeve fits over the connecting rod, and is attached to 
the bell crank, the object of which arrangement is to permit 
the bell to turn independently of the motion of the piston. 

The operation is as follows: The steam enters by the steam 
pipe M, passes through the port N into the passage O, and 
drives the piston up into the position shown in fig. 2, and raises 
the bell at the same time. When the piston has reached this 
point the valve-rod has raised the valve into the position 
shown, which allows the steam to exhaust back through the | 
passage O, through the port N and out of the port Pinto the 
exhaust pipe. The removal of the steam pressure from the 
piston allows the bell to return toa pendant position. This 
motion drives the piston-rod, agd thereby the valve-rod and 
valve, down to the bottom of the stroke, which again opens 
the port N, allowing steam to enter and raise the bell, as 
before. Thus the operation is repeated indefinitely as long 
as steam is admitted to the steam pipe by the valve inside the 
cab. The passage T is intended to convey to the exhaust pipe 
any steam which might leak past the piston. 

This device is in successful operation on several roads. I 
is simple in construction and operation, and does not disfigure 
the locomotive. 








The Inter-state Commissioners’ Argument. 


LETTER OF THE COMMISSIONERS TO THE CONFERENCE COM- 
MITTEE OF CONGRESS. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 23, 1889. 

GENTLEMEN: The Inter-state Commerce Commission feels 
constrained by a sense of public duty to respectfully present 
for your consideration a brief statement of reasons why the 

_ present session of Congress should not be permitted to 
close without the enactment of the pending amendments to 
the act to regulate commerce extending the provisions of the | 
sixth section tu joint tanffs, providing for notice of pro- 
peed reductions of rates, imposing a penalty upon frauds 

y shippers, etc. 

Section 6 of the act is the one which lies at the foundation 
of the administrative enforcement of the law. It requires 
the establishment of schedules of rates, fares, and charges, 
which are to be filed with the commission, and also to be 
printed and posted for public inspection; and it forbids the 
charge of a bigher or lower rate for the transportation of 
or property than the rate specified in such pub- 

i schedules. This section, however, clearly distin- 











Fig 2. 
Cooke’s Steam Bell Ringer 


guishes between two kinds of tariffs; one the tariff of individ- 
ual carriers, the other the joint tariff. The tariff of single 
roads is first treated in the section. The provisions in re- 
spect thereto are clear and apparently adequate, with the 
exception of failing to provide for public notice of any reduc- 
tion of rates. Ten days’ notice of an advance is required. 
The pending amendments demanded three days’ notice be- 
fore every reduction, The necessity for this very moderate 
requirement, in order to give aby satisfactory stability to 
the tariffs, is too obvious to call for explanation. 

Inter-state traffic by rail, however, is principally carried 
upon joint tariffs agreed upon by one or more lines operating 
continuous routes. Many single roads and systems are inter- 
state of themselves; but in the case, for example, of the so- 
called trunk-lines, traffic between the Atlantic coast and the 
Western states is carried upon what are properly termed 
joint tariffs; and thesame is true of most of the long-distance 
commerce which the act was especially intended to regulate 

The joint tariff, as the law now stands, is treated very 


| briefly; the only direct provision for its regulation is found 


in the latter clauses of section 6, and they simply require 
that joint tariffs shall be filed with the Commission, which 
may direct them to be made public in its discretion. A tariff 
which is only required to be lodged iu the office of the com- 
mission affords little information to the public or to compet- 
ing carriers; and in practice this requirement has tended 
to afford opportunity for the manipulation of rates 
and frequent changes in rates rather than to check those 
evils. Nor would the requirement of publicity subserve any 
useful end so long as joint tarffs are subject to be increased 
or decreased without notice. There is little practical value 
in publicity when absolute uncertainty is an added factor; it 
would be trivial to advertise a rate that may be varied from 
at pleasure. Such a construction of the law 1s claimed by 
many carriers; the argument in its favor isso strong that 
the regulation of joiut rates cannot be efficiently enfcrced 
until the amendments proposed are enact2d. ' 
One of two recent exampies may assist in making this 
matter clear, The west-bound transportation of sugar from 
the Atlantic coast refineries, under the tariffs and classifica- 
tions of the carriers, requires the payment of freight upon 
the weight of the barrels as well as upon their contents. 
One line from one city, two lines from another city, and all 
the lines from a third city were suddenly found to be 











carrying sugar at the net or invoice weight, without charg- 
ing for weight of packages. The result was confusion and 
loss of confidence among the carriers, coupled with uncer- 
tainty and discrimation among shippers by different lines 
and from different points. Although the margin was a 
uarrow one it was enough to control the traffic, 
and the jobbing houses of the interior became 
justly excited and alarmed. The case was one that would 
be easily regulated by the provision against charging a 
greater or less sum than the tariff rate, and the proofs 
might properly have been placed at once in the hands of the 
— United States attorneys but for the fact that the 

usiness in question was handled on through routes 
and by joint rates, and joint tariffs are not now 
clearly within the protection of the law. Again, grain 
rates have been recently the subject of manipulations in 
many quarters. Arrangements are made by which a 
through rate from an initial point tu an intermediate 
junction point is combined with a through rate from 
a point west of such junction point to the ultimate terminal. 
The result is a reduction of the total rate, to the advantage 
of some locality and to the detriment of others. This 1s all 
joint-tariff busimess, and is so managed that it may be 
claimed not to be illegal. And again, a sudden reduction of 
long-di-tance rates, made to meet secret or crafty combina- 
tions like those last described, is ordered without public 
notice in advance and without advice to many shippers most 
interested. The forms of the law are complied with, while 
the entire available traffic is absurbed by a few buyers of 
grain who are on the spot at the lucky moment. 

These illustrations suggest to the ciose ob:erver many 
otuer methods in which the law now fails to effect its benefi- 
cial purpose of requiring just, equal, and steady transporta- 
tion charges, beneficial alike to the carrier and the shipper 
everywhere. In failing distinctly and positively to reguiate 
the construction, notification, and operation of joint tarffs 
the statute is deprived of a great part of its usefulness. 

Tbe amendments particularly designed to reach this diffi- 
culty are in the following woras: 

** Reductions in such published rates, ‘fares, or charges 
shall only be made after three days’ previous public notice, 
to be given in the same manuer that notice of an aavance in 
rates must be given. * * * Noadvance shall be made in 
joint rates, fares, and charges, shown upon joint tariffs, ex- 
cept after ten days’ nutice to the commission, which shall 
plainly state the changes proposed to be made in the schedule 
then in force and the time when the increased rates, fares, or 
charges will go into effect. 

**No reduction shall be made in joint rates, fares and 
charges, except after three days’ notice, to be given to the 
Commission as is above provided in the case of an advauce in 
joint rates, The Commission may make public such pro- 
posed advances or such reductions in such manner as may in 
its judgment be deemed practicable, and may prescribe trom 
time to time the measure of publicity which common carriers 
shall give to advances or reductions in joint tar.ffs. 

“Tt shall be unlawiul for any eommon carrier, party to 
any joint tariff, to charge, demand, collect or receive from 
any person or persons a greater or less compensation for the 
transportation of persons or property, or fcr any service in 
connection therewith, between any points as to which a joint 
rate, fare or charge is named thereon, than is specified in 
the schedule filed with the commission in force at the time. 

“The commission may determine and prescribe the form 
in which the schedules required by this section to be kept 
open to public inspection, shall be prepared and arranged, 
and may change the form from time to time asshall be found 
expedient,” 

‘,e necessity of the immediate passage of these amend- 
ments cap not be too strongly stated. Another amendment 
is designed to provide for the punishment of shippers who 


fraudulently procure ‘preference in transportation. The 
commission has been frequently urged the import- 
ance of this provision, and its suggestions have been 


re-enforced by petitions from leading commercial organiza- 
tions and business men in all parts of the country. Two cases 
of underbilling have been investigated during the present 
month. In one of them a shipper at a small country station 
procured the station agent to bill 44,100 pounds of grain as 
30,000 pounds, a fraud which, if not detected, would have 
saved him $27.67 in freight. Inthe other a car-load shipper 
obtained a series of short weights from a weigh-master in 
charge of the company’s scales; the loss to the line upon two 
car-loads only would have been $45.99. One shipper writes: 

“If you can figure any way to get around the ‘American 
Street Yurd Scales,’ I would be glad to work something 
your way; or have you any country points on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading road that can be worked?” Another: 
“We think it would be a wise precaution on your part 
to pay the freight yourselves on these cars we are 
shipping wnderbiilled so that the trade will not get 
on to it and make a stink as they did on a former 
occasion; if we can keep the thing mum, and the 
railroads do not find it out, we can do you some good and 
ourselves also.” The representative of a leading commercial 
organization writes as follows: ‘‘There is no doubt in my 
mind that ir Congress adjourns without passing Senate bill 
No. 2,851, underbilling and all frauds will be more rife than 
ever betore. I do hope that you will be able to secure the 
adoption of thislaw. If it fails to pass every decent and 
self-respecting man might as well go out of the business.” 

Other important modifications are contained in the amend- 
ments which have been already concurred in by both Houses 
of Congress. ‘lhey are believed to be self-explanatory, and 
tberefore no further comment upon them need be made than 
io say that they affect constitutional and practical questions 
relating to the work of the commission 1n the enforcement of 
the law. The efficiency of the administration of the act to 
regulate commerce is most deeply involved in the pending 
measure. 








Continuous Steam Heating for Passenger Cars—Re- 
turn Systems. 





At the meeting of the New York Railroad Club in New 
York City on the evening of Feb. 21, Mr. R. G. Chase, rep- 
resentative of the Williames system (illustrated and de- 
scribed in the Railroad Gazette, Dec. 2, 1887 and Feb. 24, 
1888), read a paper on the geveral subject of steam heating 
of railroad trains, with special reference to the merits of the 
return system, by which the water of condensation is all car- 
ried back tothe engine. We give herewith a condensed ac- 
count of Mr. Cbhase’s address: 

Steam heating generally bas been adopted with the appar- 
ently simple purpose of mak ing cars warm enough; all con- 
siderations of ecouomy, simplicity, ventilation, etc., being 
held in the backgiound. Our chief guide must be the gen- 
eral principles learned from experience in the heating of 
buildings. Cars are simply rooms with the conditions to be 
overcome aggravated. ‘lhe great exposure to the outer 
atmosphere ov all sides, the frequent opening of doors, and 
the difficulty of arranging piping in a suitable manner, are 
the special obstacles. At the New England Club last April 
Mr. Coleman named as the desiderata large pipes, 
avoidance of bends, couplings as large as the pipes, 
and the adoption of a‘system which will bring back the 
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waste water for use a second time before it has lost all its | 


heat. The objects aimed at by the Williames system could | 
not bave been better stated, and our principles are: 1. Low 

pressure; this necessitates large heating surface. 2. Large | 
supply pipes and connections, to be run as near a direct line | 
as possibie, avoiding elbows and ‘‘pockets” ; ample volume | 
of steam and absence of friction and condensation are tbus 

secured. 3. The larger share of heating surface should be 
placed at the coldest points, and less near the warmer parts 
in the centre of the car. 4. Pipesmust have ample pitch for | 
drainage, that there may be no loss of heating surface by | 
clogging of pipes with water and no nevessity for increased | 
pressure to drive the water out. 5. Water of condensation | 
should be returned for use in the boiler, thus utilizing heat | 
otherwise lost, amounting from 5 to 15 percent. This dis- | 
tilled water will remove scale from boilers. | 

Heat sufficient for ample ventilation can and must be | 
provided for. No system failing in this is wortby of suc- 
cess. Providing for ventilation demands largely increased | 
heating surfaces, and therefore produces additional con- | 
densation, which, with anything but a return system, in- 
creases the difficulties. Proper pitch of pipes being :mpossi- | 
ble io a car, single line systems u<e additional pressure ; this | 
causes the extreme and variable temperatures so loudly 
complained of on all sides. One of the systems carrying the 
the hizhest pressure had a number of cars frozen in the 
recent cold spell. High pressure involves high temperature, 
which devulcanizes the rubber in the hose. Many of the 
traps and valves in use are unreliable, and the trainmen 
often have to open the train pipes and run with them open. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul still has serious 
=— in severe weather, and stuves have had to be hghted 

aily. 

The Williames system, with its vacuum pump on engine or 
tender, thus drawing all the water back by a pipe connected 
with the beatirg pipes at the centre of each car, produces a 
rapid circulation, even with steam below the pressure of the 
atmosphere. The pump is run continually, and therefore 
draws out the water even when steam is shut off. The Wil- 
liames systsm is not a method of piping, nor of traps and 
valves. It is simply anaddition to the best results elsewhere 
attained. It can be used with any system, including the 
Baker heater. Exhaust steam from the brake pump is suffi 
cient in all ordinary weather. The propriety of using ex- 
haust steam is evident from the fact that larger locomotives 
and higher pressures are constantly being introduced. ‘To 
say that the power taken from the locomotive is 
not worth mentioning is, under these circumstunces, 
absurd. The return pipe will not freeze like a trap. Eight 
— experience in buildings has enabied it to displace the 

st traps in the market. Tbe experience of the Pennsy!l- 
vania with atrain of 12 cars, proved that there was no dif- 
ficulty whatever with water in the return pipe. Ina recent 
trial from Altoona to Gallitzin, with 9 cars, the train was 
warmed with a pressure of 3 Ibs. at the tender, and while 
the forward car was not uncomfortable there was a current 
of warm air from the radiator in the ninth car. All the cars 
were fitted up with box coil radiators at the ends. The 
steam and return pipes are cacb 2 io. in diameter, with only 
14g in. variation from a straight line in the whole train and 
no “pocket” at the couplings. 











The Timlin-Heidinger Heating System on the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg. 





This system bas been used on a train of three cars on this 
road between Utica and Ogdensburg during the past win- 
ter. The results have been satisfactory to the road as 
well as to the owners of the device. This system was fully 
illustrated and described im the issue of the Railroad 
Gazette of Dec. 7 last, but some material changes have since 
been made. A cylindrical reservoir, about 44 in. high 
and 16 in. in diameter, is placed in the corner of each car 
and connected with the engine by a 1 in, train pipe running 
the entire lengtb of the train within the cars. This steam 
pipe taps the locomotive both below the water line 
and in the steam space, the object in tapping the 
boiler below the water line being to collect in the reser- 
voir hot water when the car is to be side-tracked; 
this hot water assists in maintaining the car at a comfortable 
temperature for some time after the engine is disconnected. 
From the storage tank the steam is distributed to the radiat- 
ing pipes of the car. The entrance of the steam from the 
sterage pipe to the train pipe is regulated by a single valve. 
The piping is trapped by an expansion trap known as the 
‘* Hawes;” it is filled with alcohol. The coupling used thus far 
with this system has been the Westinghouse air-brake coup- 
ling, with a special gasket, costing 2 cents each. In this sys- 
tem the auxiliary heater is a part of the system itself. It is, 
strictly speaking, an auxiliary direct steam heater. The 
water, which is stored as above described when the car is 
side-tracked, is heated by a fire placed in the fire chamber, 
underneath the storage reservoir, steam being thus generated 
at any desired pressure. The condensation is returned to the 
storage reservoir by an automatic gravity trap. When this 
trap is in operation the regular expansion trap 1s cut off. 
The supply of water placed in the storage tank at first 
when the car is side-tracked is sufficient to operate 
the system for auxiliary heating for an indefinite 
length of time. The success of the operation of this 
device during two very cold periods, when the 
thermometer ranged from 15 to 30 deg. below zero at 
Ogdensburg, was wholly satisfactory. The facts, as reported, 
are about as follows: No difficulty was experienced with the 
air brake hose or coupler, and the temperature in the coaches 
was maintained at 70 deg., with only slight variation, with 
a pressure on the radiating pipe not exceeding 1 lb. 
The pressure on the train pipe averaged about 5lbs. No 
difficuty was experienced by loss of steam power of the loco- 
motive, and the small amount of steam necessary to heat the 
cars was not preceptible by the engineer. An actual test of 
the value of a storage tank in maintaining the temperature of 
a car when detached from the engire was made with the ther- 
mometer 10 deg. below zero. The storage tank was filled 
with water and steam at 20 Ibs, pressure, and after 2 hcurs 
and 45 minutes the car was at, a temperature of 65 deg. 
Experiments were made in the presence of the officials of the 
road at Utica, a few days since, to determine the danger re- 
sulting from the escape of steam into a car. In order to 





prove that dry stream would not burn or scald a person in 


case of accident, a stop cock in one of the storage chambers 
was opened after the pressure had been raised to 20 Ibs. 
Those present could place their hands and face in the steam 
jet without the slightest trace of burning or scalding. 
This is attributable to the fact that the steam is perfectly 
dry. I(t is stated that this system has not frozen up this win- 
ter, even when the temperature at Ogdensburg was 39 deg. 
below zero. The company is devoting its efforts this winter 
toward the perfection of its devices. 








Conference of Railroad Commissioners. 





The National Conference of State Railroad Commissioners 
held in pursuance of the recent invitation of the Inter-state 
Commerce Commissioners, was held in the rooms of the 
Inter-state Commerze Commission at Washington on March 
5,6and7. There were present all of the members of the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission, the Secretary, Auditor 
and Statistician, and the following from the various states: 


ALABAMA.—Henry R, Shorter, President of Board. 

CALIFORNIA. " 

CoNNECTICUT.—George M. Woodruff, William O. Sey- 
mour. 

FLoRIDA.—William Himes. 

GrorGia.—A. C. Briscoe, Secretary. 

lowa.—Spencer Smith, Frank T. Campbell. 

Kerntvucky.—I. A. Spaulding, Chairman; W. B. Fleming, 
J. F. Hager. 

Marne.— David N. Mortland, Roscoe L. Bowers. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—George C. Crocker, Chairman; Edward 
W. Kinsley, Everett A Stevens. 

MIcHIGAN.—John T. Rich. 

MINSESOTA.—Tams Bixley, Secretary, representing the 
Commission. 

Missovurt.—William G. Downing, Commissioner. 

NeEBRASKA.—G. L. Laws, T. H. Benton, William Leese, 
I. E. Hill, John Steen, Commissioners; J N. Agre, O. P. 
Mason, Secretaries; H. M. Waring, Chief Cierk. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Johbn M. Mitcheil, Commissioner; B. 
P. Prescott, Clerk. 

New YorK.—Michael Rickard, Commissioner; M. C. Mc- 
Entee, Stenograpber. 

OxI0,—W1l iam S. Cappeller, Commisioner. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Isaac B. Brown, representing the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs. 

SoutH CAROLINA.—Milledge L. Bonham, Chairman; D. 
Arcy P. Duncan, Eugene P. Jewey. 

VERMONT.—Samuel E. Pingree, Chairman; Truman C. 
Fletcner, Even zer J. Ormsby. 

VIRGINIA.—James C. Hill, Commissioner. 

Wisconsin.—Atley Patterson, Commissioner. 

There were also present Ex-Commissioner Coffin, of Iowa, 
and, by invitation, the following representatives of the Asso- 


ciation of American Railway Accounting Officers; 


President Marshall M. Kirkman (C. & N. W.); First Vice- 
President M. Riebenack (Pennsylvama); Secretary C. G. 
Phillips, (C. & N. W.); aud the following members of the 
Executive Committee: J. P. Whitehead (A., T. & S. F.). 
Cushman Quarrier (L. & N.), 8S. M. Williams (Central 
of N. J.), D. A. Waterman (Michigan Centra)), Chaun- 
cey Kelsey (Chicago & Alton); Stepben Little (Pullman's 
Palace Car Suneene): Chairman, W. T. Thelin (B. &. O.); 
H. D. Buckley (B. & O.); O. W. Mink (Western Pennsy!- 
oo C. 1. Sturgis (C. B. & Q.); C. M. Higginson (C. B. & 





A committee appointed for the purpose, reported an 
order of business as follows: Uniform statistics; uniform 
classification of freight; railroad legislation; railroad con- 
struction, question cf controlling it by legislation; beating, 
lighting, automatic brakes and couplers; taxation. 

Mr. H. C. ADaMms, Statistician of the Commission, read a 
carefully prepared paper on ‘‘ Uniformity in Statistics.” He 
pointed out that we must havea common method in order to 
secure results commensurate with the energy expended. Uni- 
formity in the classification of statistics is the only feasible 
plan by which there can be accuracy iu conclusions, and by 
which the conclusions drawn from statistics may be made use- 
ful. Asan example of the difficulty of securing correct statis. 
tics, Mr. Adams mentioned the simple matter of mileage. 
He pcinted out the fact, well-known to those who have had 
experience in this matter, that mileage reports from two 
different officers of the same corporation frequently differ. 
Further, uniformity is necessary in order to provide a prac- 
ticable test of the accuracy of statistics by comparison of 
the work done by one state with that done by another. 
Mr. Adams also pointed out the difficulty of getting accu. 
rate or at least consistent reports of the stocks and funded 
debt per mile of roads, arising from the various theories by 
which this indebtedness is apportioned by different offi- 
cers. This is probably even more difficult in the case 
of the unfunded debt. The writer accounted in this 
way for the difference which appeared in his estimate of the 
proportion of the unfunded debt of the railroad companies 
and the estimate made in a criticism of his statistics in the 
Railroad Gazette. 


It is of great importance, for many reasons, that the entire 
amount of property invested in the business of internal trans- 
portation should be knewn, but stocks and bonds do not give 
a measure of this, An immense amount of property is in- 
vested in private bridge companies, terminal companies, car 
trusts and other organizations, all of which is actually em- 
ployed in inland transportation, and charges upon which 
must be paid cut of traffic earnings. It would be of great 
advantage to the public and to the Commissioners if these 
items could be known and properly classified. The exist- 
ing state laws permit a uniformity of classification 
among the different state commissioners, Thatis, most of the 
laws make thescope of the inquiries of the state commissioners 
so wide that it would bequite practicable for the commissioners 
to bring them into harmony, one with another. But, in prac- 
tice, there is considerable diversity. A diagram was shown 
indicating what the practice isin each state, as compared 
with that of the inter-state Commission, in information 
sought, and in its grouping and classification. It was 
Suggested that the investigation of the various commis- 





sions should be brought into harmony in the following 
particulars: + 

The fiscal year should be the same. 

A uniform classification of operating expenses should be 
adopted. What is known as the Saratoga classification ap- 
pears to be generally adopted by state commissioners and to 
be accepted without much objection by the railroad com- 
panies. 

Agreement should be reached as to whether or not taxes 
are to be classed as fixed charges. 

There should be some rule established for estimating the 
deterioration of property. 

The question of charging permanent improvements to 
operating expenses or to property account is also one which 
shouid be brought up. 

Mr. Adams’ report was received and ordered printed, and 
a vote of thanks was passed. On motion the chairman ap- 
pointed a committee of five state commissioners to act with 
Mr. Adams, of the Inter-state Commerce Commission, and Mr. 
Kirkman, Chairman of the Association of Railway Account- 
ing Officers to consider and make a report on this metter of 
uniformity iu statistics. The state commissioners appointed 
ou the committee were Messrs. Spalding, of Kentucky; Hill, 
of Virginia; Cappellar, of Ohio; Seymour, of Connecticut, 
and Peterson, of Wisconsin. 

General discussion of the subject followed. 


Commissioner WALKER wished it well understood that the 
form put forth by the Inter-state Commerce Commission is 
not considered by it to be perfect. It has defects and it is 
subject to changes and corrections. 

A motion was passed to the effect that it is the sense of the 
conveution that a system of accounts uniform as to time and 
method should be adopted. 

The question of uniform classification was then taken up. A 
resolution passed by the Louisville Board of Trade was read, 
strongly urging uniformity in the classification of freight. 

Commissioner Walker said that there is a very widespread 
and decided feeling throughout the country in favor of uni- 
formity. The great associations—the Truok line, the Central 
Traffic, the Western and the Southern Railway and Steam- 
ship Association—have classifications that are generally 
adopted throughout wide territories. But much difficulty 
arises from the classifications fixed by certain individual 
states. These variations migit well be got ridof. But to 
assimulate the three great classifications will be a work at- 
tended with great difficulties and some danger to the inter- 
ests of the public and of the railroads, and it should be ap- 
proached with great caution. 

It was suggested by a Commissioner from South Carolina 
that a general classification might be adopted for the 
vountry, and ** exception sheets” be provided in the various 
states-—an arrangement which has been found to work well 
in South Carolina. 

Chairman Coo.Lry had found the feeling among railroad 
officers in the Northwest quite hopeful of the possibility of 
bringing about a uniform classification within a compara- 
tively short time. They are generally in favor of it, but 
recognize, of course, the great difficulties. 

Mr. Situ, of fowa, submitted a resolution to the effect 
that it is the sense of this convention that a uniform classifi- 
cation of freigbt should be adopted as soon as it can be done 
without injury to business interests. Considerable discus- 
sion ensued, which developed a pretty general feeling that 
the subject is too large and too complicated to be hastily ap- 
proached. 

Chairman CooLry expressed himself as much pleased 
at the remarks of the various speakers, for they indicated 
the difficulties of the situation, and would have a good 
effect in educating public opinion in the various 
states. The average business man _ supposes that 
it is simply necessary to fix and adopt a uniform 
classification, without recognizing the complexity of the in- 
terests involved. Therefore the expressions of the commis- 
sioners present must certainly yield good results. The reso- 
lution was made a special order of business for the morning 
session of Wednesday. 

At the session of Wednesday morning, the consideration 
of the resolution concerning uniformity in classification of 
freight was taken up. 

Mr, CROCKER (Mass.) offered as a substitute for the resolu- 
tion before the convention, the following: 

We believe that still further advance toward uniformity in 
classification of freight will promote the convemence and 
welfare of shippers and railroad companies, and we com- 
mend conservative and persistent effort toward that end. 

In support of this resolution, Mr. Crocker said that the 
one for which this was suggested as a substitute would im- 
ply that the convention thiuks that uniformity is possibile, 
but in his opinion, it is not at all clear that such is the case. 

Chairman COOLEY suggested that uniformity of freight 
classification can never be absolute. That when the closest 
approach to uniformity is reached, there must still be special 
commodity rates in various localities. The opinion of the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission upon this matter having 
been asked by a member of the convention, Chairman 
Cooley pointed out the impropriety of the Commission 
taking part in any such general discussion, or express- 
ing any general opinion now on the subject. The whole mat- 
ter is one that is entrusted to the Commission for adminis- 
tration. Cases are now pending before the Commission, in 
which this matter of classification is vital, and there will be 
manifest impropriety in any general expression of the opinion 
of the Commission in advance of the publication of its decis- 
icns. The substitute resolution, offered by Mr. Crocker, 
was adopted. 

The convention passed to the consideration of the topic of 
railroad Jegislation, and the means of securing harmony 
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STANDARD THIRTY-THREE-INCH WHEEL—UNION PACIFIC. 


therein. Mr. CROCKER stated that it is quite certainthatthe missioners. There was no discussion of any value upon the 
railroad laws cf Massachusetts could be much simplified and | subject. 


improved. As they stand now, they are the resuit of the The subjects of heating and lighting trains, of automatic 


growth of years, and contain inconsistencies, and aredifticult | couplers and other safety devices, came next in order of | 


This is probably the case in many other States. | business. 
He suggested the appointment of a committee of three to| Mr. CRocKER offered a resolution, which was adopted, ask- 
take the matter into consideration, and report to the conven- | ing the Inter-state Commerce Commission to consider what 
tion upon it. | could be done to lessen the loss of life and injuries to em- 
Mr. Wooprvrr, of Connecticut, agreed with Mr. Crocker ployés in coupling and braking, and how the increase of the 
and suggested that there should be some definition of the | use of steam beat for trains could be best pr: moted, and to 
field to be covered, as the subject is one of immense range. | make recommendations, drawn from their conclusions, to 
Mr. Mason, of Nebraska, said that the law in bis state is | the railroad companies, and suggest legislatio. 
practically the Iuter-state Commerce Act with the 17th sec-| Mr. Corrin, formerly railroad commissioner of lowa, was 
tion Jeft out. This is found quite sufficient in its operation, | given permission to address the conference in behalf of the 
and is satisfactory to the Commissioners and railroad com- | Brotherhood of Brakeman, and made astirring speech, set- 
panies. | ting forth the loss of life and limb among that class of em- 
A resolution was passed appointing a committee of three | ployés by coupling accidents, and defective brake apparatus, 
to take into consideration the question of railroad legislation, | and urging the importance cf legislation upon these subjects. 
and make a progress report during the session of the present | He said that legislation could be in no way injurious to the 
convention. | railroad companies, inasmuch as the automatic conpler, and 


to construe. 


Mr. SPavLpiNG, of Kentucky, reported progress from automatic brake are now so perfect as to be not only practi- | 


statistics. and asked leave} cal, but actually economical in the long run. He 
The most important | presented figures showing that 2,400 brakemen had been 


the committee on uniform 
for the committee to sit again. 


recommendation reported was to make the fiscal year | killed and maimed in Iowa in 10 years by this class of acci- | 
for reports to the state commissioners end June 30. dents, which he would prevent by the legislation suggested. | 
This subject was considerably discussed. Mr. Brown of | Last year the number was 349. Estimating from the ratio | 


Pennsylvania particularly objected to the date. He pre-/| of the mileage of railroad in Iowa to the totat mileage of the 
sented statistics showing that out of 627 railroad companies, | United States, Mr. Coffin concluded that over 6,000 brake- 
295 close their fiscal year on December 31; 147 on Septem- | men are killed and injured in the United States every year 
ber 30, and 99 on June 30; the others at various periods. | by these accidents. That is considerably more than the 
He thougbt that in the consideration of this fact, it would be | Whole number of individuals who bave been killed and 
better to have the uniform fiscal year end Dec. 31. injured in all the great accidents of the United States 
Commissioner COOLEY and others stated the reasons which | fOr 50 years. Legislation on the subject of heating and 
had prevailed with the Inter-state Commerce Commission, and | 'igbting, he did not deem necessary, These are matters in 
with the Saratoga conference of State Commissioners, in de- | Which railroad companies will move without legislation, »nd 
ciding on June 30. This date permits reports to be received, | 2€ pointed out that out of 25 million passengers carried in 
compiled and collated, and deductions drawn from them in | 10wa last year not one was killed, and there was no injury 
time for presentation to the various state legislatures at the | {fom the burning of cars 
beginning of the winter sessions; whereas, reports received | 4 invitation was extended to the delegates to accompany 
Dec. 31, or iater, could be of little value in that legislative | tbe members of the Inter-state Commerce Commission to 
year. | call on the President at 9:30 Tbursday morning, and the 
Mr, Kirkman (Comptroller Chicago & Northwestern) | Convention adjourned to meet at 10 o'clock a. m. 
though tthat the railroad companies, generaily, would be glad | 
to accept June 30 as the best compromise, and would be | 
ready to agree upon a uniform fiscal year. 
The further progress, reported by this committee, consisted 








Standard 33-in., Cast-Iron Wheel, Union Pacific. 





Commerce Commission's form of annualreport. The report, | use on the Union Pacific. 
so far as presented, was adopted by the convention, and a| l-in. plate, stiffened with brackets 1,\ in. thick. 
final report was to be made Thursday morning. 


It is used 


the state railroad commisioners in convention, and for the | car wheels on that road. Wheels to be used indiscrimin 


appointment of a committee of three, to include the chair-|inately are to be marked by both methods at the same | 


man of the Inter-state Commerce Commiasion, to fix the date | time : 

and place of the next meeting. Passenger Wheels,—W heels cast of this pattern for service 
Commissioner RicH, of Michigan, brought up the question | under passenger equipment, or for passenger or freight ten- 

of protection of grade crossings by interlocking switches | ders, are designated by a raised letter P cast on the back or 

and signals, and stated the present condition of the matter | inside; this letter to be not less than 3 ip. long, and raised 

in Michigan, and asked for the experience of otber com- ' pot less than in. 


The accompanying cut shows the detailed dimensions of a | Molecular changes, 
in a few changes suzgested in the headings in the Inter-state | standard 33-in. single plate, cast-iron, chilled car wheel in 


|in both passenger and freight service. The following are 
A resolution was passed to provide for annual meetings of | the standard regulations for marking passenger and freicht 


All wheels for passenger service or for tender trucks must 
have a raised plate 1 11-16 in. wide by 6 in. long, as shown 
at A, and raised as shown on the section at 8, cast on the 
same side of the wheel as letter P. This plate is used to 
stamp on U. P. number and date of application of wheel. 

All of the above wheels must have the mileage guarantee 
cast in raised letters and figures, on the back or inside plate. 
The letters and figures must be not less than 11¢ in. long and 
raised not less than 4 in. The maker can put on the words 
‘‘Guaranteed for [the number of miles required],” or simply 
the number of miles. 

All wheels must also have a number and date, in raised 
letters and figures, cast on the back or inside plate. <A series 
of numbers is furnished for the manufacturer from the office 
of the company, and numbers put on must be consecutive, 
and the numbers made vacant by wheels lost in casting must 
not again be duplicated. Letters and figures must be not 
less than 11¢ in. long and raised not Jess than '¢ in. 

Freight Car Wheels.—Wheels cast of this pattern for 
freight car serv.ce are designated by a raised letter F, cast 
on the back or ivside plate of the wheel, this letter to te not 
less than 3 in. long and raised not less than 14 in. 

On wheels for freight car service the words, ‘*‘ Guaranteed 
for 3 years’ service” or *‘3’years’ service,” must be cast on the 
back or inside plate in raised letters and figures. These let- 
ters and figures must not be less than 114 in. long and raised 
not less than \< in. 

All wheels must also have a number and date in raised 
letters and figures cast on the back or inside plate, and the 
same provision is made for numbering the wheels in series 
as in the case of passenger wheels. 





The Elastic Tie Plate. 


In a paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineers 
recently, Mr. C. P, Sandberg described a steel tie plate in 
con:iderable use experimeutally in Sweden. This plate is 
shuwn in the illustration herewith, and requires but little 
description. The clips clasp the rail flange when the plate is 
at right angles with the rail. By slipping the plate oif the 
tie and turning it 45 deg., 1t can be removed without dis- 
turbing the rail. The provision for securing an elastic ac- 
tion is apparent. Those pcrtions of the plate on which the 
rail rests are bent up slightly, and thus forma spring. The 


plate can be fastened to the ties by any of the usual methods. 

This tie plate was put in use early in 1883 on the Ystad- 
Eslof Railroad, in Sweden, when about 100 wooden ties were 
taken out and replaced by longitudinal rock sleepers, with 
elastic plate. 


| the 


The experiment is reported to have been 





entirely successfui. The tie plate has answered every purpose 
| for which it was intended, and has lost none of its elasticity, 
| The noise is diminished and the motion of the trains made 
smoother, On another Swedish road these tie plates have 
been in use on wooden ties in a few thousand feet of track 
for five years. The General Superintendent states that the 
| plates have lost none of their elasticity and none have been 
broken. We have no statement of the nature of the traffic 
on these two roads, the weight of locomotives and cars, or 
| the dimensions of the plates. 
| The principle of this device would seem to be particularly 
applicable to iron ties, or to track on bridges and elevated 
| railroads, It issuggested by the inventor that ties could be 
| entirely dispensed with in tunnels and rock cuts by smooth- 
ing the face of the rock and putting the plate directly upon it, 
| The bearing of the use of a tie plate upon the general ques- 
| on of increasing the life of wooden ties, need not be dis- 
| cussed here, but it is a matter of great importance and 
growing interest. 
| Mr. C. W. Stuart, 31 Broad s‘reet, New York, is the 
| owner of the patent for this plate im the United States, and 
| will give any further information desired concerning it. 





|The Influence of Chemical Composition on the 


Strength of Steel Tires. 


At the meeting of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
| Dec. 4, the paper read was on the above subject, by Mr. J. 
| Oliver Arnold, F. C. 8. 
| The author observed that there was a growing tendency 
| among engineers to specify for tires, steel possessing a high 
| resistance to tension. This was conducive to economy in 
| wesr; but it was doubtful whetber such material was 
not more liable to sudden fracture than a more ductile, 
| if less durable, steel. The chemical composition neces- 


|sary to obtain high tensile strain, together with high 
|elongation, was such as to render steel liable to 
which doubtless produced  disas- 


trous results. The question was rendered intricate by the 
fact that steel was a complex body, and that the influences 


This is a 600-lb, wheel, having | of its elements upon each other, with reference to physical 


| effect, had hitherto defied ail attempts to reduce them to for- 
mulas; also by the difficulty of insuring in pieces of steel, 
| identical in composition, a uniform and constant molecular 
| Structure. In addition to theiron, the percentage of chemi- 
| Cal composition of normal tire-steel was, approximately, 
earbon, 0.28; silicon, 0.07; manganese, 1.25; sulphur, 0.08; 
| phosphorus, 0.08. A test piece, 2 in. parallel and 0.564 in. 
| in diameter, 0.25 in. area, planed out of a tire possessing the 
| above analysis, would give on an average the following me- 
chanical results, the figures being calculated on the original 
| dimensions: Maximum tensile strain, 37 tons per sq. 1n.; 


|elongation, 26 per cent., reduction of area, 47 per 
cent.; and fracture, gray granular, with silky edges; 
shape, convex and concave, Such a tire, with 
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an inside diameter of 2 ft. 8 in., and a sectional area of 11 
in., would behave under the falling-weight test in a manner 
indicated by the subjoined figures, without breaking, the 
weight of the tup being 22 cwt.: 

Fall in feet...... 2 4 6 8 10 12 
Deflection in inches. 1/ x 1% Byy 4}h 6% 


The falling-weight test might have been continued until the 





tire was doubled up. Such a tire was adapted to fulfill all 
requirements, except that it wore out in time. It was little 
liable to molecular change uuder sudden heavy and repeated | 
shocks. In Bessemer tire-steel tbe carbon should lie} 
between the limits of 0.25 and 0,32 per cent. High silicon | 
in Bessemer steel was due either to underblowing, or to an | 
impure mangaviferous addition, atd 0.2 per cent. was a/| 
dangerous amount in a tire. High phosphorus was due! 
to the use of originally impure pig-iron, and 0,15 per | 
cent, was dangerous. High sulpbur might be due either | 
to impure pig-irons or to inferior cupola-coke. This 
element, though not so influential as silicon and phosphorus, | 
should, nevertheless, be kept as low as possible. An abnor- | 
mal proportion of silicon or of phosphorus in a tire produced | 
brittleness, All three elements were impurities, to be kept | 
low. Suppose that it was desired to increase the tensile | 
strain of anormal tire 5 tons, tbat was to 42 tons per sq. in., | 
and at the same time to obtain without rupture the normal | 
deflection of 2 in. per foot of inside diameter, under the fall- | 
ing weight; such a result could not be safely obtained by an | 
increase of carbon, because the additional percentage of this | 
element wou!d render the tire hable to break under the fall- 
ing-weight test before the necessary deflection had been ob- 
tained; therefore the manganese must be increased. Steel ; 
was made, having the following composition per cent. : Car- | 
bon, 0.25; silicon, 0.03, manganese, 1.75; sulphur, 0.12; | 
phosphorus, 0.11. An ingot of this steel was hammered into | 
a 4-in. bloom, the bloom was then rolled down into a bar, | 
1'< in. sq., from which four test pieces were turned, which 
yielded the following results: Mean maximum strain | 
per square inch, 42.1 tons: mean elongation, 18,0 per cent. ; | 
mean reduction of area, 26.8 per cent. Tbe mean result of | 
the tests on many tires practically identical in composition, 
2 ft. Sin. inside diameter, and having a sectional area of 11 | 
in,, the weight of the tup being 22 cwt., was: 

Fall in feet.. ........2 4 6 8 10 12 14 
Deflection in inches....'\% 5% 136 2, By 5% 6 
So far the conclusions to be drawn were that an ircrease of 
manganese produced an increase of hardness, while at the 
same time the tire was sufficiently tough under the impact 
of the falling-weight. The addition of 0.5 per cent. of 
manganese to the bormal tire raised the strain supported 
from 37 to 42 tons per square inch, reduced the elongation 
from 26 to 18 per cent., decreased the reduction of area 
from 48 to 26 per cent., and required an addition of 1514 | 
foot-tons to produce equal deflection. The life of a tire pos- 
sessing a tensile strain of 42 tons was longer than that of 
one breaking under tension at 37 tons per square 
inch; but the former steel was much more sensitive 
to the influences, rate of cooling, shocks and vibration, 
which converted steel from a tough substance, yielding under 
tension a gray granular fracture, to a brittle material pre- 
senting a fracture consisting of bright crystals. To obtain 
such a result as a breaking-strain of nearly 50 tons, the 
necessary percentage of manganese would be about 2.5 per 
cent. No steel-maker would risk the inevitable brittleness | 
of such a metallurgical deformity; therefore the aid of 
chromium had been invoked. It bad been found that 
chromium, added in small quantities, raised the tensile 
strain of steel ina remarkale degree, without seriously di- 
minishing the ductility; but that when added in a bigh pro- 
portion it induced brittleness. The analysis of tire-steel re 
quired to stand a strain of at least 48 tons per sq. in. was 
carbon, .28 per cent.;: ckromium, .42; manganese, 1 54: 
silicon, .O8; sulphur, .10; phosphorus, .09. A  test-piece, 
prepared by hammering a 14-10. square ingot down to 114 in. | 
square, was turned to 2 in. parallel, .564 in, diameter, and 
.25 in. area, yielded the followiug results: Maximum tensile | 
strain, 49.8 tous per square in.; elongation, 15 per cent.; | 
reduction of area, 26 per cent.; fracture, flat and finely 
crystalline. A tire, 2 feet 8in. inside diameter, and of 11 
in. sectional area, behaved thus under a faliimg weight of 
22 cwt.: 

Fallin feet..... -2 4 6 8 1012 14 16 18 20 25 
Deflection in inches '< 14 114 1433, 434 5% 75914 117 broke 
A test piece, 2 in. parallel, 0.564 in. diameter, and 0.25 in. | 
area, planed out of the broken tire, gave the following re- 
sults: Maximum strain, 47.7 tons per square inch; elonga- 
tion, 3 per cent.; reduction of area, 6.4 per cent.; fracture, 
large crystals. The molecular change set up by the shock 
and vibration of the falling weight was thus indicated most | 
clearly. Tires with a strainof 50 tons per square inch, to- 
gether with great strength under the drop-test, were very un- 
certain. The mean of four closely-agreeing tests, from pieces 
planed from various parts of the punished tire, of similar di- | 
mensions to the above, gave: maximum strain, 46.2 tons per 
sq. in.; elongation, 20.7 per cent.; reduction of area, 45.7 
per cent.; fracture, granular. Tbus annealing raised the 
ductility of steel, and caused a mo!ecular arrangement capa- | 
ble of great resistance to alteration under vibration and 
shocks. The influence of slow cooling, on the arrangement 
of molecules into a form capable of resistance to rupture 
under shocks, was then indicated in a tabular form; also 
the liability of high-strain tires to assume a brittle crystal- 
line structure, instead of the arrangement of interlaced 
molecules so conducive to ductility’ and the loss of ductility 
resulting from the presence of too much chromium. 

From tests the author inferred that so sensitive was high- 
strain steel to physical change that it was impossible to get 
even in one bar homogeneous molecular structure. The | 
engineer held that a certain resistance to rupture under a | 
falling weight, together with certain results obtained on the | 
tensile testing machine, formed a criterion of the capacity of | 
tires to meet strains when at work. This, though true in the 
majority of cases, had never been exhaustively proved. 
When the fracture of an axle or a tire led to some fatal dis- 
aster, the engineer was to some extent called before the bar | 
of public opinion to account for the accident. In such cases, 
his explanation that the breakage was due to an “ original 
but invisible flaw” had become proverbial. An avalysis and 
a tensile test of the broken article had been made, and the! 
results obtained had thrown no light on the matter. But the 
important question with regard to the mechanical test arose: 
Was the test-piece planed from the immediate vicinity of the 
fracture? The author bad obtained data which proved that 
injurious molecular change might be very local. Returning 
to the question as to how far the tests to which tires were | 
subjected before leaving the makers’ works indicated their 
fitness to meet strains and vibrations, he suggested an inves- 
tigation upon the following lines: At the works let the tires 
be selected from groups made from the same blows, each 
group being marked with a distinctive stamp. Let represent- | 
ative tires from each grcup be subjected to exhaustive | 
chemical and inechanical tests. Let the exact mechanical | 
treatment from ingot to finished wheel be faithfully record- | 
ed. When the life of one of these tires was finished, either | 
from breakage or in the natural course, let the chemical and 
the mechanical tests be repeated. Such a series of tests 
would indicate whether the influences encountered by a tire 


_ of the road to which the car belongs. 


were such as to bring about molecular change. They would 
also show the chemical composition and the mechanical treat- 
ment most conducive to injurious molecular rearrangement, 
and those most likely toretain a permanently tough molecular 
structure. 








Form for Special Report of Slid Wheels. 


The following form is that referred to in a recent issue 
of the Railroad Gazette as in use on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul for special reports of wheels slid flat. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Barr gave the percentage 


of wheels removed on account of sliding, the last five 
years, as fullows: 1884, 46 per cent.; 1885, 44 per cent.; 


1886, 36 per cent.; 1887, 30 per cent.; 1888 (10 months), 
12 per cent. He attributes the gain to the use of this form 
of report, together with close attention to adjustment of 
brakes. 


ample of the use of this record as follows: Car No. 600 was 
received Dec. 4, 1888; putin the repair shop on the fifth 
track the 4th of December; was moved on the 1*th to the 
peint shop. On the 18th, 20th, 23d and 24th, and so on up 
to Jan. 9, various coats of paint and varnish were ap- 
plied of the brands indicated in the first column. Finally 
on Jan. 12 the car went into service again, having been 
fourteen days in the repair shop and twenty-four days in 
the paint shop. 

These cards when properly filled out and filed furnish a com- 
plete record of the brands of paints and varnishes used and the 
dates on which such coatings were applied. When a car comes 
in to be repainted, the records are searched to see if any pe- 
culiarities, such as cracking or scalding or dullness of varnish 
can be explained. The use of such a system has enabled the 
Chicago & Northwestern to make a practical and accurate 





SPECIAL REPORT OF 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 





SLIDING WHEELS, 








had Wheels with flat spots caused by sliding, as follows: 


WHEELS. 
saci DATE IN SERVICE. 


NUMBER, DATE CAST. 


State travel of piston in inches, when received 
State travel of live levers in inches, when received 


If so, at what Station did he first notice the fact ?2............4... 
Where did Conductor receive the CO9 2.0.0.6. ccc ccc eee nee 


Was air brake cut out ? 
Were Sliding Wheels in Truck having the live lever that travels the shortest distance ? 
Did Conductor report the Wheels running rough ?............. : 


.. Division...... 


} SLIDING SPOTS. 


No, |LENGTH. NEW OR OLD. 


When repaired. 
When repaired 


State kind and number of engine and of all cars in train commencing at engine. 


Paint Shop Record—Chicago & Northwestern. 





The accompanying sketch shows a paint record card 
used in the paint shops of the Chicago & Northwestern to 
keep an accurate record of the painting of cars. It shows the 
date the paint was applied, the character of the paint and the 
length of time which the car has been in service since last 
painted. The first line gives the number of the car, and the 
date received for repairs. The second line gives the initia 
The third the number 
of the shop in which the car is placed, and also the number of 
the track. The fourth line gives the date which the car was 














Number, 600, 12-4-88 

Initial, C.& N. W. - 

In Shop, 1244 Track, = 5 

ininets 12-18 8s | 

S.A. 12-18 

5. B. 12-19 _ 

Ss. C. 12-20 

8. C. 12-22 

S. 12-24 

St 12-26 

Pr 12-27 

1¢ 12-29 

2C. 12-31 

3C 1-2-89 

c.&V, 13-89 | 

1V 1-41-89 

2v 1-7-89 

3V 1-989 | 
| 

Into Service, 1-12-89 


Rep’r Shop, 14 PtShop, 24 
g insect 
moved from the repair shop tothe paint shop. Lines 5 to 18, 
inclusive, give the dates on which the various kinds of paint 
and varnish were applied. Line 19 gives the date on which 
the car went into service, and at the bottom, on the last line, 
is given the number of days the car wasin the repair shop 
and the number of days in the paint shop. 

The dates on the card jn the illustration furnish an ex 








._Inapector 


test of the var‘ous brands of paint and varnish, This in con- 
nection with the chemical laboratory tests furnishes data to 
determine what are the desirable and what the undesirable 
components in cer paints and varnishes. Special memoranda 
are made on the back of the card, which is left blank for 
that purpose. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notrs. 

At Sherman, Tex.. a jury bas given a man #100 damages 
| for bruises received by lumps of coal thrown at him by the 
| engineer and fireman of a passenger train. It appears that 
| the plaintiff reached the station in Sherman just asa train 
| was starting out, and found it necessary to get on the front 
end of the baggage car in order to avoid being left. The en- 
gineer and fireman espied him, and, taking bim for a tramp, 
abused him as above mentioned: although be waved bis 
“gripsack” and ticket at them to show that he was a passen- 
| ger. They continued their shower of missiles until the train 
had run several hundred yards and made a crossing stop, 
| when the man got off. 

The officers of the Berkeley Park Motor Line at Denver, 
Col., have been brought into court on a charge of man- 
slaughter. in consequence of the derailment of a car on the 
company’s street railroad, February 3, which resulted in the 
death of two passengers. . The car was run by a small steam 
engine inside of it, and had no brake. It attained a speed of 
| some thirty-five miles an hour on a steep down grade, and 
| the engineer in trying to control the speed by reversing (the 
| usual manner) blew off the steam-chest cover. 

Treasurer W. A. Leete, of the Providence & Worcester, 
recently received 47.19 in payment of a freight bill of 
$16.50 (and interest) for the transportation of 44 barrels of 
apples in December, 1857, the money being v>luntarily 

| brought to him by an old man of 70 years, whose conscience 
| had troubled him ever since the original transaction. 

Dr. W. Seward Webb, President of the Wagner Car Co., 
| has gone on a trip in his private train, which will be one of 
| the longest of the kind ever made. Dr. Webb takes his two 
| special cars, together with a dining and a combination bag- 
| gage and parlor car, making a train of 4 cars, which will be 
| occupied by Dr. Webb's family and guests to the number of 
| 
\ 
| 





10, who, with 15 servants, will make up a party of 26. The 
route isto Niagara Falls, Denver, El Paso, Vera Cruz. Los 
Helena. Mont., Winnipeg, Van- 
A stop of a month 


Angeles, Portland, Or., 
couver, and thence back to New York. 
will be made in Southern California. 
Kansas has passed a law imposing heavy fines on railroads 
which do not comply with the Railroad Commissioners’ 
orders, concerning the establishment of new stations, side 
tracks, ete. 


The B. L. E. 

The Locomotive Engineer, referring to Philadelphia re- 
ports of weakness in the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, says that that body ’ j ' 

“Is not dead enough for a funeral; its liver is out of 
order, and it suffers a little from water on the brain and 
enlargement of the gall. What the order needs ip general, is 
a healthy revision of the by-laws, the abolition of grievance 
committees, more statesmanship and less representation in 
convention, and convention dates further apart. The in- 
dividual members need a bath in a liniment composed of 
equal parts golden rule, brotherly love, devotion to duty, and 
tbat kind of manhocd that insists on furnishing first-class 
work for first-class pay, and in being their own judges as to 
what they sball and shul] not belong to. The lodges need 
fewer factions and more valve motion mcdels; less discussion 
about men and more about things; less jealousy of others, 
and more reliance iu self, from a knowledge of superio: 
information received in the lodge room discussions on 
running, firing and general railroed work,” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions. machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 








The conference of State and Inter-state Commis. 
sions at Washington this week was largely attended. 
There were present 39 representatives, from 20 
states, the full board of Inter-state Commissioners, 
and a large committee from the Association of Ac. 
counting Officers. All sections of the country were 
well represented—those states in which recent legis- 
lation has been most radical, as well as those in which 
the policy in dealing with questions of state contro 
of the railroads has been most  conservative.] 

A decidedly moderate and reasonable temper marked 
the whole discussion. The subject of legislation was, 
however, barely touched. A committee was appointed 
to consider the matter of harmonizing the railroad 
laws of the states, but no further immediate action 


was taken. The most careful and the most 
important action was on _ the_ subject’ of 
uniformity in railroad reports and statistics. This 


matter was referred to an able committee, which 
spent many hoursin hard work over it, assisted by 
many ot the members of the Association of Account- 
ing Officers. The report of this committee recom- 
mends that the railroad year for state and inter-state 
reports shall end on June 30,.and proposes several 
changes in the Inter-state Commerce Commission’s 
form of report. These changes are intended to 
elicit more precise information as to ownership and 
methods of accounting, particularly in the matter of 
floating debt. The subject of uniform classification of 
freight was passed over with no action other than the 
adoption of a resolution which really means that the 
commissioners, as a whole, understand that the sub- 
ject is too large and too complex to be settled by any 
hasty or arbitrary action. The official expression of 
this feeling is an important step and must have a 
good effect on public opinion. Probably the best re- 
sults of the conference, as is usual in such meetings, 
will find no expression in the published proceedings, 
but will appear in the future work of the various 
boards. These are the results which come from learn- 
ing how much weight there is in the other man’s 
opinion on the question. 








The dangers of the car stove and the general sub- 
ject of train heating have been brought into special 
prominence by three notable train accidents within a 
fortnight, and the predictions that the present winter 
would not fail to afford a sufficient number of em- 
phatic illustrations of the necessity for safer heating 
are verified. The derailment at Roaring Branch, 


Pa., on the Northern Central, and the collision 
on Boyd’s Siding, Me., on the Maine Central, 


both occurred on Feb. 23. <A car of the Northern 
Central train fell down a high bank and was 
overturned twice, but there was no fire; it was heated 
by the Martin system, and the passengers, although 
seriously injured, escaped alive. The number hurtis 
reported as 11. The Maine Central train was derailed 
by a misplaced switch, while running some 30 miles 
an hour, and crashed into a carload of hay on a side 


track. The mail and baggage cars were wrecked, and 
immediately took fire. The fireman and two mail 
clerks were pinned down and burned to death, and two 
other trainmen were injured. The switch was doubtless 
left wrong by car repairers, who were at the station 
putting a new truck under a freight car. The 
temperature was below zero, and there was a 
high wind, so that the engineer was blinded by 
snow and could see but a short distance ahead. 
The origin of the fire which consumed the wreck is 
attributed by some reports to the fire in the engine, 
and by others to the fire in the stove of the 
mailcar. Thetrain was fitted with the Sewall con- 
tinuous steam heating apparatus, but the mail clerks 
had built a fire in their stove for cooking purposes. It 
is said that the use of this stove was in violation of 
orders. One of the mail clerks is reported, however, 
as saying that the fire was built because it was an ex- 
ceptionally cold day. Another account states that, in 
consequence of a defective couplicg on a foreign car 
(probably meaning the Pullman), the steam apparatus 
was notin use; and in connection with this it is reported 
that the Pullman car, usually run at therear,was placed 
next to the baggage car. It is added that the force of 
the collision was very severe, and that, if the common 
passenger cars had been in front of the Pullman, they 
would very likely have been crushed. The third ac- 
cident was at St. George, Ont., on the 27th inst., and 
is described in another column. In this case there 
wes no injury to persons by fire, but the stove in the 
dining car was violently thrown from one end of the 
car to the other as the latcer fell off the bridge. 

These events are serious and suggestive, but it is by 
no means certain that they warrant the action desired 
by the petitioners who have asked for a compulsory 
heating law in Maine, or the passage of the bill intro- 
duced in the Legislature of Pennsylvania. Massa- 
chusetts has been in the front rank among enterpris- 
ing states in this respect, and the Commissioners o! 
that state are now inclined to regard compulsory legis- 
lation as unnecessary. The activity of many of our 
enterprising roads is certainly great enough; in fact, 
the opinion has been expressed that some are going 
forward too fast. The result on the Northern Central 
speaks for itself. The Maine Central bas used the 
Sewall system so long that no one questions its 
disposition to make the car stove “go.” Ii, 
as from the reports seems possible, the continuous 
system was out of use at the critical time by reason 
of a defective coupling, the lesson to railroad officers 
needs no elaboration. The frequency of similar oc- 
currences in other departments is known to every one, 
and the other roads which have adopted continuous 
systems—even those which have equipped all their 
cars—can doubtiess tell of numerous difficulties of this 
kind, even after the most painstaking care. The din- 
ing car stove has been regardedas the one danger that 
could not be eliminated from a through train; but the 
St. George disaster, although no one was burned in 
it, warns us to cook our steaks by steam if there is 
any possibility of dving so. 





The communication from “ Track Foreman ” which 
appears in another column gives some definite 
statistics of broken rails drawn from the experience 
of one of the great western roads. It appears that the 
failures are distributed as follows: 

Per cent. 
At end of rail, split or sae 
At first bolt hole...... 


At second bolt hole..... 
At other points.. : 


defective. 
Rasiiasbexek aes wae . .. b 


0 


Total ..100 


Ninety per cent. of all breaks are found at the sec- 
ond bolt hole, and between that and the end of the 
rail; and the roadmaster says that over 80 per cent. 
broke within 12 in. of the end of the rail. Much the 
larger part of the broken rails are split, and our cor- 
respondent says that ‘‘ none break vertically between 
the bolt holes.” These facts are not extraordinary. 
They probably represent pretty closely the general 
experience. For this reason they give all the more 
significance to the recent discussions of the methods 
of manufacture of rails. It is quite evident that in 
‘** Track Foreman’s” experience defective ingots and 
insufficient working are responsible for most of the 
most dangerous def ects found in rails; and he confirms 
also the experience of various other recent observers 
that a big head does not wear so well as one that has 
been worked down toasmaller section. It is noted that 
the cracks in the split rails are often larger in tue inte 
rior of the head than at the surface. If the reader wil? 
look back at the defective sections shown with Mr 
Whittemore’s paper in the Railroad Gazette, Jan. 25, 
and in that of Capt. Hunt in the issue of Feb. 15, he 
will see striking examples of the way in which these 
cracks. originate. The natural deduction from the 





evidence presented in those papers, and in the com- 





munication in this issue is quite obvious. A crack in 
a rail may be developed by too great a pressure per 
unit of surface, as Mr. Whittemore suggests, but the 
ultimate cause of the failure must be traced back to 
the mill. Whether or not the remedy for this class 
of failures is to be found in cooling the ingot on end 
and cutting off more of the top, or in designing sec- 
tions so that a smaller percentage of the metal shall 
be included in the head, or in making the rail top 
flat so as to distribute the wheel pressure over a 
greater area, we cannot pretend to say. Probably all 
of these conditions must be observed if we would 
escape split rails; and some of them will, without 
doubt reduce the wear from abrasion. 








It is gratifying to learn that the Wagner Company 
is to apply the Westinghouse six-wheel brake rigging 
to eight cars now building to run in the limited trains 
of the New York Central. This brake gear was shown 
in the Railroad Gazette, June 1 last, p. 346, and has 
undergone considerable experimental service within 
the Jast six months. The importance of applying brakes 
to all the wheels of the very heavy cars running in the 
fast trains cannot be over-estimated. A great deal is 
said about the increased duty put upon bridges, per- 
manent way and running gear by the present heavy 
loads and high speeds, but much less is heard of the 
j1creased duty required of brakes under the changed 


conditions. We lately heard of a case in whicha 


heavy “limited” train, going 50 miles an 
hour, ran about 2.C00 ft. after getting an 
unexpected signal to stop. Had the brake gear 


been in proper orderthis would not have happened, 
and had brakes been applied to 12 wheels of each 
car, instead of to eight, the stop would probably have 
been made within 800 ft. The Westinghouse people 
are urgent in recommending the use of the six-wheel 
brake rigging, stiffer beams and better foundation rig- 
ging generally; and they have, moreover, increased the 
diameter of the brake cylinders for heavy coaches. 








A writer, signing himself ‘‘ Vulcan,” has a commu- 
nication in the Locomotive Engineer, concerning the 
difficulties of using torpedo signals. Referring to the 
rules of one of the trunk lines, which require that, 
whenever a train is detained on the road, or is com- 
pelled to stop at a station longer than the usual time 
torpedoes must be placed, etc., and that engineers 
must come to a full stop when encountering a torpedo, 
** Vulcan” instances an actual case of a local freight 
running ahead of a through freight, and having a 
arge amount of work to do at each station. Torpedoes 
must be put down at nearly every station, and 30 
torpedoes (representing 10 stops, 3 torpedoes being 
placed each time) have been found by a following 
through freight within 30 miles, and that without 
once seeing the local. A full stop witha very heavy 
freight train uses up much time, of course. The 
writer concludes that a literal compliance with the 
rules produces delay and increases danger. A second 
through freight train is delayed by the first, and in- 
finite possibilities of danger come in. He continues: 

‘*No one will attempt to say that a torpedo conveys any 
further information than the fact that some one, presumably 
the flagman of preceding train, bas placed it on the rails: 
but when it has spoken once, and told you that, it ceases to 
give you information, unless telling you what your cime 
table has already told may be called information. That (if 
you consuit it) will have informed you that other trains are 
ahead of you on the road. In regard to the distance which 
the preceding train is ahead, or the time which has elapsed 
since the torpedo was placed on the rail, you cannot get an 
answer, and as these—the most important points—are left in 
aoubt, what good does it do to teil the other fact, which all 
hands were fully aware of ¢” 

‘* Vulcan ” suggests as a remedy that extra trains 
always place torpedoes on the left-hand rail; regular 
trains use one torpedo to indicate that they are 15 
minutes late, two torpedoes 30 minutes, three, 45, and 
so on. 

It is much easier to state this difficulty than to dis- 
cover and apply the remedy. One of the inconsist- 
encies of the rule quoted by the above writer is the 
requirement that when a train “‘can proceed only at 
a slow rate of speed” the flagman shall go back ‘“ in- 
stantly.” The brakeman who can decide just how 
much the speed must have fallen off before this rule 
ought to apply, can draw a line between daylight 
and dusk, or separate the passenger expenses of a rail- 
road from those chargeable to freight. The uniform 
code does not attempt to grapple with this problem. 
Even the phrase ‘‘any of its usual stops,” has 
an obvious element of weakness in it. That 
torpedoes must ke used if trains are run under 
present systems, all are agreed. That one of 
their must important uses is lost if they are 
taken up when the man goes in is admitted by all who 
carefully consider the matter. How to leave them 
down and yet not hinder trains isa hard question. 
Runners who encounter a great many torpedoes are 
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almost sure to lose their respect for them. The Erie 
provides that the runner need not obey the indication 
of torpedo signals after passing one mile beyond them. 
This is much better than no limit, but even this would 
often delay heavy trainsin just the manner described 
in the letter. The fact is that none of the rules make 
perfect provision for a socal freight which makes long 
stops at nearly every station. Either the local runs 
some risk or else the following through train is hin- 
dered. Probably the best plan for protecting a local 
freight (without the use of the telegraph) is to make 
all trains, except regular passenger trains, ap- 


proach yards under control, and to have this 
rule apply to every station where the local 
is liable to stop. Heavy through freights 


will even then have to slacken speed many times, but 
they will h.ve to do it always under the same circum- 
stances and at the same places, so that the conditions 
will be better understood and provided for. But the 
simplest way to avoid all these troubles is to employ 
the block system. In fact, the high-speed freights 
now becoming common on many roads, make the 
block system a necessity at night, in stormy weather, 
and on curves, unless greatly increased risks are to be 
permitted. The running of trains at widely varying 
rates of speed constitutes one of the principal factors 
which determine the necessity of blocking. The re- 
quirement that slow trains shall make way for the 
faster ones has served for half a century, but only at 
the sacrifice of a large percentage of the time of the 
slow trains. The increase of traffic keeps this per- 
centage constantly growing. 








The high reputation which the Massachusetts Rail- 
road Commission has enjoyed since i‘s first organiza- 
tion is well maintained by the twentieth annual report 
which has just been issued, and is summarized on 
another page of this paper. The moderate and 
judicial temper exhibited in the views and decisions 
uttered, while still urging all possible progress in 
vital reforms, is no less marked than the sagacity 
with which original information is sought out. The 
engagement of Professors Swain and Lanza for special 
investigations at home has been supplemented by the 
valuable paper on German practice by Prof. Goering. 
of Berlin. This paper, which is briefly touched upon 
in the Commissioners’ report, we hope to refer to 


more particularly hereafier. Massachusetts de- 
serves the credit, too, of setting forth facts 
in a clear light. Both this report and _ the 
report of the special commission to investi- 


gate grade crossings are accompanied by numerous 
finely-executed heliotype views of stations and cross- 
ings, which, with the elaborate diagrams, must be 
peculiarly effective for the purpose for which they are 
intended. The object of the clear and forcible argu- 
ments of both reports is to convince the members of 
the legislature of the necessity of passing certain laws; 
but the average legislator is often perversely indifferent 
to the clearest and most forcible rhetoric, and the aid 
of photography as an advocate will be valuable. It 
is perhaps ungracious to make these reflections with 
reference to a state whose law-makers have passed so 
many sensible laws on railroad matters, and so few 
vicious ones; but the pictures will make the argument 
none too strong; the problem presented is a large 
one. The Commissioners had probably not seen the re- 
port of the special commission, and they discuss the 
same subject—highway grade crossings—at considera- 
ble length. Prevention cf accidents with the cross- 
ings in their present condition and the desirability of 
more effective laws constitute the main themes, 
however, while the special commission spoke wholly 
of the problem of abolishing the crossings. 








The facts given in Professor Goering’s paper in the 
Massachusetts report illustrate a phase of railroad 
economy that has been noted elsewhere than in 
Germany, to wit, the fact that railroad direc- 
tors are not unmindful of the claims of human- 
ity when once those claims are clearly set be- 
fore them. Corporations have no souls, it is true, 
but directors’ lack of intelligence and enterprise is not 
from lack of a soulso much as want of information. 
The point we refer to is the improvement of German 
railroad stations since 1883. In that year occurred 
the terrible slaughter of some 40 people by an express 
train plowing through a crowd which was rushing 
across a main track at astation. This catastrophe 
happened at Steglitz; and Steglite is the very place 
now taken as an example of the best arranged 
station. Fences between muin tracks and over- 
head and subterranean passages are now pro- 
vided to perfection; but a year before the ac- 
cident the appropriation for the improvements was 
refused by the body controlling the finances of the 





Government railroads. The same locking of the door 
after the theft of the horse has been observed here. 
A road having a terrible collision spends liberally for | 
signals ; one havinga_ horrible bridge disaster there- 
after pursues an enlightened policy in the bridge de- 
partment. An officer who has seen poor passenger 
cars crushed in collisions, opens his eyes to the neces- 
sity of strong frames. Another becomes enthu- 
siastic in another direction and overlooks the value 
of stout cars. Those, of whom there are many, 
who prudently learn from others’ experience, are 
of course excepted from this reference to the 
‘‘average road.” And yet, the mere financial 
los; or gain seems hardly an adequate explana- 
tion for such marked differences in policy. The 
loss from defective bridges is probably no heavier in 
the long run on the road which has a great disaster 
than on others pursuing the same policy whose bridge 
failures are less startling. Expensive signals would 
doubtless be just as valuable on a hundred other 
roads as upon that one which has been scared into 
adopting them by a $500,000 collision. There would 
seem to bea definite duty incumbent upon general 
managers and superintendents to see that directors 
duly realize the true needs of their roads, The doc- 


trine that a director should be chained to the pilot of 
each engine is a piece of barbarous ‘‘humor” ; but it 
has its grain of truth, and officers who know the 
dangers of the men who do ride upon the pilot (or in a 
more dangerous situation) should exert such power as 
in them lies to convey that knowledge to the directors. 








The report of the Pennsylvania Railroad is always 
interesting. It deals with a wider range of traffic 
than that of almost any other company, and affords 
an important index of the real situation of the better 
roads of the country. The results are not very en- 
couraging. The great gain of 1887 has not been re- 
peated. The Eastern lines have just about held their 
own; the Western lines show a net loss of over a 
million dollars. If we compare the aggregate on all 
lines for three years, we have the following figures : 


1886. 1888. 
Gross earnings........ 101,697,980 $116,509, 292 


Operating expenses... — 67,102,714 737, 

The net earnings are absolutely a little larger than 
they were in 1886; the percentage to gross earnings 
is much smaller. The percentage of operating ex- 
penses has in fact increased from 66 in 1886 to very 
nearly 70 in 1888. Nor does this appear to be the 
result of extraordinarily high maintenance charges. 
A good deal was expended under this head in 1887, 
but the indications are that the high relative expense 
in 1888 was due to other causes. The first important 
cause to be noticed is the relative loss of through 
traffic. In 1886 the proportion of through tonnage on 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie was 13.96 per cent. 
In 1887 it was 19.55 per cent.; in 1888 it was only 11.87 
per cent. In the last year, the through tonnage 
showed an absolute as well as a relative diminution. 

In spite of this change, the average length of haul 
is rather greater than it was in 1886, but not quite so 
large as it was in 1887. The enormous through traffic 
on lines west of Pittsburgh in 1887 has been lost. On 
these lines, an increase of tonnage is combined with 
a decrease of ton-mileage. In 1887 these lines carried 
33,772,120 tons an average distance of 104 miles each; 
in 1888 they carried 34,834,171 tons an average dis- 
tance of only 97 miles each. Apart from any question 
of high or low rates, this is enough to account for a 
decided change in various items of operating expense. 

It is a delicate matter to decide how far the present 
unfavorable turn is due to business conditions, and 
how far to legislation. The report does not pretend 
to give an opinion on that point. But it is significant 
that the Pennsylvania system, which was expected to 
be placed in the best relative position under the In- 
ter-state Commerce law, should have lost quite as 
much as it gained. The Pennsylvania has had 
little faith in pools; but it feels their absence. 
Though its traditional policy has for a long time been 
in conformity with most of the requirements of the 
act, it cannot escape the burdens which the act im- 
poses. After reading this report, we may well ask, 
“If these things be done in the green tree, what shal] 
be done in the dry?” 


1887. 
$115,515,506 
77,238,082 








Woolfe Double Expansion Locomotive. 


In another column we illustrate adouble expansion 
locomotive, with which some experiments have been 
made, on the Northern Railroad of France, that are 
interesting in the bearing they have upon American 
locomotive service. This locomotive is a powerful 
machine, and not a small experiment. It weighs 
113,000 Ibs., and allof this weight is available for 





adhesion, There are not many locomotives more 


powerful than this, even in American service. It is, in 
fact, a modern locomotive in the full sense of the word 
even to the extent of double expansion. 

The experiments were first conducted with a single 
expansion engine, which, in its valve gear and steam 
distribution, was not unlike American locomotives. 
Subsequently this engine was changed to a double 
expansion engine by putting two cylinders tandem 
on each side of the locomotive, the low-pressure cylin- 
der being placed in front.. The regulation of steam 
was governed by a valve, which, although complicated 
in its structure, had almost exactly the same action 
as those attached to the valve motions in use in the 
United States at the present time. That portion of 
the valve which regulated the admission of the high- 
pressure cylinder was precisely like the common D 
valve, That portion of the valve which regulated the 
admission of the low-pressure cylinder was similar to 
the Allen-Richardson valve. The results of the experi- 
ments made throw some light upon the best obtain- 
able steam distribution with the Stephenson link gear. 
American locomotive builders have been inclining 
towards the larger admission ports, long valve travel 
and an amount of outside lap only limited by the 
maximum power needed in starting long trains. As 
an illustration of the action of such designs we have 
here a locomotive which was constructed on this plan, 
and also indicator cards, showing the effect of such 
designs on the steam distribution. We refer now, 
principally, to the high-pressure cylinder. This cyl- 
inder is about 15 in. in diameter—the length of the 
admission port is 17% in. at the valve seat. The width 
of the ports is ,4, in. The outside lap is 17, in. There 
is no inside lap. The steam passages of the high- 
pressure cylinder are narrowed between the valve 
seat and the interior of the cylinder, in order to reduce 
the per cent. of clearance, but this in no way inter- 
feres with the distribution of the steam at the short 
cut offs, which is the point we are now considering. 
This design may be considered the extreme with 
respect to large ports, long valve travel and outside 
lap. An inspection of the indicator cards shows that 
the admission of steam to the high-pressure cylinder, 
at a medium speed, was considerably ‘‘ wire-drawn.” 


335 | The line of compression on these cards, taken from 


the high-pressure cylinder, indicates that there is, in 
spite of the length of travel and outside lap, too 
much compression at the shorter cut-offs. 

These results will go to show how littie gain in area 
of indicator card is to be obtained from an abnormal 
increase of the length of the port where the valve 
operation is regulated by the Stephengon link motion. 

It is doubtful if, previous to this time, ports as 
long as 17% in. have ever been used in connection with 
a15 in. cylinder and less wire-drawing than is here 
shown might have been expected from such dimen- 
sions. We have long claimed, however, that a small 
fraction of increase of width of port opening, during 
admission, was far better than considerable increase 
of length of port opening. This is the result of a 
study of the passage of air, and other gases, thrcugh 
gratings, wherein it was found that long slits offer 
nearly as much resistance as small square openings 
whose dimensions are the same on each side of the 
square as the width of the slits. It was further 
found, in experimenting with air passing through 
contracted openings, that a slight variation in the 
width of the slits, accompanied by a contraction in 
the length, which contraction maintains the total 
area of the opening constant, produced a marked de- 
crease in the resistance to the passage of air. 

If master mechanics would obtain accurate records 
from the special designs which they construct, they 
would learn the true value of such designs. Asan 
illustration of this, we know several cases where 18 
in. ports are used on the eight-wheeled type of engine 
with a valve travel of 54 in. and an outside lap of 1 in. 
No indicator cards have been taken from those engines, 
but there is a report that they are ‘“‘smarter” and are 
much superior to those of the same design otherwise, 
but having 16 in. ports. It would appear, however, 
from the results of the experiments with the valve 
gear above mentioned, which are in every way com- 
parable, that little or no advantage is obtained by the 
use of the longer ports. 

This is a subject well worthy of our consideration 
and we find that several railroad mechanical de- 
partments are at work upon this problem. Mr, Twom- 
bly, of the Rock Island, has been investigating for 
some time past the effects of long outside lap on the 
steam distribution and compression. The experiments 
are made with both the indicator on the locomotive, 
and with a valve model in the office. The problem of 
increasing the power of locomotives at the shorter 
cut-offs is being brought forcibly before railroad men 





at the present time. It is not a simple matter to in- 
| crease the power when the link block is near the 
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centre of the link, and the locomotive is traveling at | 


a-high-speed. 


The table showing the comparative losses due to| to 
wire-drawing, insufficient expansion and clearance | other point well 


and when properly interpretated show exactly 
the power of the cylinders and their ability 
drive the wheels at any cut-off. An- 


illustrated in the results of these | 


spaces, is compiled from measurements taken from | experiments, is the necessity of a different proportion | 


the indicator cards. While this method does not show | between the capacity of the large and small cylinders | 
the total losses resulting from these detrimental | for locomotives which are to be worked at different | as jts name implies, 
actions, it does show a portion of the losses, and is velocities; thus the high-speed locomotive must have! Dubuque as its Iowa terminal. 


Dubuque amounted to #62.84, making a total difference 
from Chicago to Vinton via Dubuque of $82.10 in excess of 
the rate from Chicago to Vinton direct, notwithstanding the 
fact that Dubuque is considerably nearer to Chicago than 
| Vinton is.” 

This is hardly a fair statement of the Iowa situation. 








Vin- 
| ton is on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern which, 
is a road having Burlingtow and not 
Hence a shipment from 


the only readily available means of ascertaining their | a different ratio of cylinder capacity from that of loco- | Dubuque to Vinton would be subject to two local tariffs and 
amount. In this instance the clearance space in the| motives which are used for slower service. 


passage to the small high-pressure cylinder was over | 
15 per cent. of the total volume of that cylinder. | 
This is the largest percentage of clearance we have 
yet seen for a locomotive of this power. A few 
American locomotives, however, have 10 per cent., | 
but this is uncommon, the average being about 8 
percent. The results of the measurements and com- | 
parisons shown by the table show clearly the direct 
loss caused by clearance when the compression is not 
carried upto the pressure vf admission before the 
valve is opened. 

An error is made, however, in considering that the 
losses are removed when the pressure of compression 
is carried up to that of admission. One of the most 
serious losses of all is the result of the actual presence 
of the walls lining the passages leading tuo the 
cylinder. The detrimental effect of these walls is in | 
proportion to their area and not to the volume of the | 
passage. To render this clearer it must be remem- | 
bered that before the valve shuts off the admission of | 
steam to a cylinder there is admitted into that} 
cylinder a much larger volume of steam than the! 
pressure, shown by the indicator card, and the volume 
of the cylinder accounts for. This is estimated, 
variously, from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. more than | 
is shown by the area of the indicator card, and the | 
most recent experiments at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and those experiments made on 
electric lighting plants, fully substantiate these fig- | 
ures. This shrinkage in steam volume is caused by the | 
contact of the steam with the walls of the cylinder | 
which have been previously cooled by the exhaust | 
steam, and the greater the area of these walls in| 
proportion to the volume of steam, the greater will be | 
the shrinkage. It is easily seen that a long steam | 
passage has far more surface, in proportion to its | 
volume, than the same volume in the cylinder itself. 


The table is incomplete in not showing the value of | 
the detrimental effect of clearance at its true magni-| 
tude. 

One of the most curious results of the comparisons 
of the indicator cards is an almost indisputable proof 
that it is more economical to run a locomotive with 
the throttle than with the reverse lever under cer- 
tain conditions. This is in direct contradiction to the 
directions given in several hand books on the locomio- 
tives which are offered to American enginemen, This 
advantage of running with the throttle is not so much | 
the result of a more satisfactory character of the ad- | 
mitted steam (such a claim might be made on good 
grounds, in the light of the latest developments in 
steam engineering), but rather the result of the use of | 
a valve gear which does not operate well under certain | 
conditions. Itis one of the traditions of a round | 
house that each locomotive has its ‘* best points” for | 
the throttle and reverse lever to pull fast heavy trains, 
and it would seem as if there was, even yet, science in 
the locomotive runner who governs the compression 


by the reverse lever and the steam admission by the | 5 ; | 
: : | which might not perhaps have been allowed under a 


throttle, when he has to run to make up time. 


Deductions based upon indicator cards are at the| 


best but comparative. No absolute data can, from 
them, be determined except the variations of pressure 
in the cylinder. 


the effect of the designs upon the indicator cards can 
be anticipated, A most instructive table of results 


(printed in full on another page 
| but as far as they go they are extremely well devised. 


Many other deductions from these tests 
themselves, but lack of time and space prevent fur- 
ther consideration of this locomotivé in this issue. 





Changes in the Inter-state Commerce Law. 


The amendments to the Inter-state Commerce act 
), are not very radical; 


The most important changes are those in sections 6 
and 10, We find (1) a provision that tariffs shall not 
be reduced without three days’ notice; (2) a series of 
detailed arrangements for full publication of joint 
tariffs; (8) the addition of imprisonment as a possible 
penalty for officials in flagrant of 


cases discrimina- 


| tion; (4) a provision to hold shippers as well as railroad 


agents liable for false description of goods, and mak- 
ing it a criminal offense to give a railroad agent pecu- 
niary inducements to violate the law. 

Most of these points are well covered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a letter (which 
print elsewhere) to the Conference Committee through 
whose agency the amendments were passed. To their 
arguments we need add but little. The advantage of 
holding the shippers responsible for frauds from 
which they derive the chief benefit, is obvious enough. 
The attempt to put a heavier personal pressure on 
reckless railroad agents, by the possibility of imprison- 


| ment, may not meet its objects; but it is well enough 


to try it. It cannot hurt honest or responsible men; 
the only question is whether it can reach dishonest 
ones. The requirement of three days’ notice for re- 
ductions in rates has been much discusssed: the gen- 
eral sentiment seems to beinits favor. At present 
ten days’ notice is required for an advance, but none 
whatever for a reduction. 

The other changes deal with matters of detail. Sec- 
tion 12 is so amended as to define more accurately the 


| powers of the Commission iu compelling the presenta- 


tion of evidence. Section 14, in its new form, sanc- 


tions the arrangements for printing opinions in the 


same way as is done ty the regularcourts. Section 


| 16 is so amended so as to prescribe and legalize the 
procedure of the Commission in cases requiring trial | 


by jury. The change in section 17 is merely nominal. 
The amendments to section 18 removed the 
sion’s 


Commis- 
dependence on the Secretary of the Interior, and 
make it, in formas wellasin fact, an independent body. 
All these things emphasize the change in the char- 


| acter of the Commission as compared with what was 


originally expected. It is no mere administrative 
body; it has become a court. The law is simply con- 
forming to the facts of the case, and giving the Com- 


| mission powers which it has earned— many of which 


it has practically assumed in advance of distinct iegis- 


| lative authority. 


Yet, as far as they go, they are very | 
useful as a guide in selecting details of designs, when | 


of calculations based upon indicator cards, taken | 
from the locomotive herein mentioned, is given in 


this issue. The advantages of a more extended ex- 
pansion are well shown to be great even when the re- 
duction of cylinder condensation is not considered. 
The moment diagrams, given in connection with 
the illustration of the double expansion locomotive, 
call attenticn to the errors in the common rule of com- 
paring the weight and cylinder capacity of locomo- 
tives on a basis of a fixed per cent. of the admission 
pressure. Such a comparison is only of value when 


happens to be such as to give a correct result. The 
only accurate basis for a satisfactory computation of 
the amount of cylinder capacity needed to furnish sufti- 
cient power to utilize the whole adhesion of the driv- 
ers is the information derived from construction and 
close inspection of a diagram of moments such as we 

l ustrate in this issue, They are easily constructed, 





née fixed e th © edmiiet | more readily if comparatively few changes are 
the fixed percentage of the pressure of admission 





Section 22 is changed so as to provide more specifi- 
cally for the right to make reduced rates for certain 
classes of indigent persons; but nothing is added 
very broad construction of the language of the orig- 
inal act. Two additional sections make it more 
clearly the duty of the Commission and the United 
States authorities to take action in cases which might 
otherwise have been left to their discretion. 

The amendments are quite as noticeable for the 
ground which they do not cover as for that which 
they do. They do not bring water routes or express 
companies under the same control as railroads. They 
do not endeavor to define through routes more accu- 
rateiv, or to enable one carrier to compel others to 
enter into through arrangements. Some changes of 
this sort might have been wise; but on the whole we 
think it was quite as well not to undertake too much 
work of this kind. An amendment to a law is apt to 
open more points than it settles, and the work of in- 
teipreting the Inter-state Commerce Law and adapt- 
ing ourselves to its provisions will probably go on 
made 
in the substance of the act. 








A correspondent of Bradstreet’s reports au Iowa grievance | 


as follows : ‘‘A house in Dubuque sold a dealer in Vinton a 
carload of goods upon which he agreed to pay the excess of 
the freight from Dubuque to Vinton over whatit would have 


been from Chicago to Vinton. 


present 


we 


This excess amounted to! 
$19.26. The freight paid on this carload from Chicago to’ 


the total would undoubtedly be a high one comparatively. 
The railroads cannot be blamed because all roads do not ral- 
diate from Dubuque or apy other Lowa city. Again, $62.84 
seems a larger sum for transportation between Chicago and 
Dubuque than the need have paid. 
|The rates between traffic from 
ithe seaboard, 23, 14, 9, governed 
by = Official classification ; but when shipments 
originate at Chicago, the rates are 46 37, 20, 15, 
governed by Western classification. This is certainly more 
favorable to Dubuque than perhaps is fair, and if any city 
could complain it would be Chicago. It looks as if the 
Dubuywe jobber referred to did not know how and where to 
buy bis supplies. Let us take a shipment of dry-goods sold in 
the Waterloo (Iowa) section 


Dubuque merchant 
these points are, 


19, 


on 


11, 


o> 


wily 


29 
mY, 


The account would stand: 


Chicago to Dubuque, 1000 Ibs. « 27¢ .$2.70 
Dubuque to Waterloo 1000 Ibs. @ 25c..............- 2.50 
$5.20 

Chicago through to station near Waterloo, 1000 Ibs. @ 60c. . 36,00 
Or to Waterloo proper, 1000 Ibs. @ 50¢............0- cece eens $5.00 


We do not see how any lean: merchant in fairness 
The sum of the locals through the 
at least no 


; could complain of this. 
Dubuque jobber, is less than the through rate, 
more, 


or 





The Pennsylvania Annual Report. 


Financial results are as follows: 
Main Line and Branches (Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh): 
Earnings 
Expenses 
Net earnings..... 
Interest received . 
Total income.. 





162,8 
18 140, 000 


. Mi, "386° 142 





Interest, etc., paid. rer 7,916,480 7,698,714 
Net income....... ES ee eee 9,969,661 10,441,286 
Piladelphia to New York = and 
Branches: 
Harnings ....060.:%: . 17,100,851 
oe g OO eer 13,071, 185 
Net earnings .... é 
| Interest received............. .-...-. 53) 
| EEE OUND 5s < ssisedasaiicvenssacee 1,559,754 
Interest, etc., paid is anaoad ati 4,787,745 
| Net loss. eee haced eaten a Rigark a's ah ace 16 227,990 
| Aggregate net income balance........ 9,309, 160 10,213,295 
| Expended for extraordinary repairs, 


ete.,not chargeable to capital account — 1,161,547 1,241,115 
Advanced to Pe nnsylvania Company 
and chargeable to MORGANE Roch a os: 


1,020,000 


ruarantees 


| Other payments from income 
Sinking funds and ¢ 
Dividends .... 





846,258 
5,418,701 

4 per cont. ) 
437 

1, Os, 599 


5 S per e ce ent. ) 
Sundry accounts. . 93,27: 
Surplhis for year ..... atrial 1,620,4: a 
Gross earnings have increased, but expenses have increased 
| by just about the amount. Iuterest receipts are 
somewhat less this year than last. The greatest loss was in 
the expenditure of over a million dollars to meet deficiences 
on Western lines. "This was partly, but not wholly, balanced 
by a reduction in the amount of extraordinary accounts 
settled out of income. Both the dividends and the surplus 
are, therefore, somewhat smaller than last year. 
The total amount expended on capital account in 1888 was 
$3,887,403. 
There were built at Altoona, and other shops east of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie, for the main line and other roads of the 


same 


| system, on capital and repair account, 125 locomotives, 46 
passenger cars, 11 baggage and mail cars, 2,807 freight 


cars, and 120 cabin and maintenance of way cars. 

Under the Car Trust system a further issue of $3,000,000 
| of four per cent. certificates was authorized. Under this 
authority, and that heretofore conferred, there were furuvished 
during the year 100 box, 6 refrigerator, and 2,000 hopper 
gondola cars for the main line, 500 long gondolas for the 
lines in thesystem west of Pittsburgh, 500 long gondolas, 
subleased to the Northern Central, 500 long gondolas, sub- 
leased to the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, and 
500 hopper gondolas, subleased to the Bell’s Gap Railroad. 

The condition of the car trust account may be summarized 
as follows: 
Total cost 46,482 cars.............. 

Amount of certificates redeemed to Dec. 


Amount paid in full payment of 15,714 cars. 
Amount paid on account of 30,768 cars...... 


pedeae $23,887,000 

31, 1888: 
337,000 
5,325,000 

————— $13,662,000 











Balance of certificates outstanding Dec. 31, 1888... $10, 225,000 
Financial results on other divisions are as follows: 
Philadelphia & Erie. 
1888. 1887. 

Earnings......... 5 $4,036,931 
ee ECR 33, 2,457,047 
Equipment interest...............--+6.06. "168, 403 167,341 
DUN NINN 6505555, cana a ca e-dtaciy iG . 1,471,550 1, 412, 542 . 


All of which is payable as rental, and does not affect 
the financial statements of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com 
| pany. 
Lines West of Pittsburgh. 
Operated by Pennsylvania Co 1888. 
SND -<- ¢ wi nresteexin sen aie . . 819,579,177 
Expenses : i 817 
DI Nadi msateaasad vee ‘ 
Rental, interest, etc 


1887. 
$20,784,403 
12'8 









66 ae 


PR IIL, «sik ot bd 4 twdh nwbdiaacntons — 74,890 
Operated by Pitts,, Cin. & St. Louis. 
PN sc ounss isi bacaeanes hache hauncwe 821,283 
SR Soi ine ca when chine dude asacet He 
eS 6 a oie e's Vn it saw whi PEE 1,669,703 
Rental, interest, Ctc..............0000 1,746,218 1, 
PURE ecks vobosseveclexeqriresas ~ 76,515 +~,524,870 
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Operated through their own organization, the Pennsylvania 
railroad having one-half interest in the financial result, are 
the Chicago, St. Lows & Pittsburgh, and roads operated 
through its organization; St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute; 
Grand Rapids & Indiana and roads operated through its 
organization; East St. Louis & Carondelet; Cincinnati & 
Muskingum Valley, and the Waynesburg & Washington. 














1888. 1887. | 

The aggregate gross earnings..... $10,493,908 $11,253,841 
_ || Raia eR 8,219,986 7,913,035 

a ee $2,273,923 $3,340,806 
Deduct rental and interest......... 2,311,401 3,184,251 | 

BOS § abesa dees s>meccmae iomaaie $37,478 $156,554" 
Of this the Pennsyvania R. R. Co., 

under existing contracts, is re- 

sponsible for............ maa $18,739 78,277" 
Which, added to the loss shown in 

the above statement....... ....... 151,406 1,200,186" 
Leaves a net loss on all lines west 

of Pittsburgh for 1888.......... .. $170,145 $1,278,463" | 
Net profit on all lines west of Pitts- | 

kk eae 1,278,463 See ene 
Showing a comparative decrease | 

for 1838, compared with 1837, of $1,448,600  —.......... | 

*Profit. 

Aggregate results are as follows : 

1888. 1887. Inc. 

Gross earnings from traffic, 

a ere $116,509,293 $115,515,506 $993,786 | 
Gr’s exp., excluding rent- 

als, interest, dividends, etc. 80,757,336 77,238,082 3,499,253 


$35,771,957 $38,277,424 D. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 


Showing net earnings...... 2,505,467 





a 1888. a 
No. of tons. No.of tons No. of tons. 
one mile. 


rm, 
No. of tons 
one mile. 
Lines east of Pitts- 

purgh and Erie.. 78,512,723 7,114,512,599 72,355,095 6,415,612,576 
Lines west of Pitts- 

burgh. .......... 34,834,171 3,388,670,389 33,772,120 3,506, (24,458 


Totals.......... 113,346,894 10,503, 182,898 106,128,215 9,922,067,034 














PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 

——— —— 1888. 1887. . 

No.of pas- No.of pas- No. of pas- Noof pas- 

sengers. sengersone sengers. sengers one 

mile. mile. 

Lines east of Pitts- 

burgh and Erie.. 58,924,787 1,049,909,660 54,733,927 1,014,127.707 
Lines west of Pitts- 

earn 15,075,299, 413,630,338 13,419,77: 368,645, 197 

,. | Rappers: 74,000,086 1,463,539,998 68,153,705 1,382,772,904 | 


The results of operations per ton-mile and per passenger | 
mile on the Eastern lines are given in the following tables: | 


Average freight Average cost 


earnings per ton er ton- 
per mile, cents. mile, cents. 
888. a 1888. 1887. 
Main line and branches.......... 0.634 0.670 0.412 0.426 
United Railroads of New Jersey. 1.220 1.285 1.06 1.103 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad. 0,519 0.543 0.320 0.324 | 
All lines east of Pittsburgh and 
ait cence secacnossaasanveree 0.693 0.730 0.482 0,497 


Average earnings Average cost 
per passenger per passenger 


mile. mile. 
1888. 1887. 1888. 1887. 
Main line and branches.......... 2.214 2.263 1.680 1.728 
United Railroads of New Jersey. 1.934 1.953 1.370 1.393 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad.. 2.574 2.605 2.028 2.034 | 
All lines east of Pittsburgh and | 
Wind cans ductscvcencepecamares 2.092 = 2.125 1.543 1.577 | 


The result upon al! lines east of Pittsburghand Erie was a 
reduction in the earning per ton per mile of ,j, of a mill, a 
reduction in expenses of 7%, of a mill, and a decrease 
of yy of a mill per ton per mile in the net profit from 
freight ; a decrease in earnings per passenger per mile 
of {bh of a mill, a decrease of 4, of a mill in expenses, and 
and increased protit of ;§5 of a mill. 

The average distance traveled by each passenger in 1888 
over the main line and branches was 18,‘ miles, and in 1887 
was 18, miles, a decrease of ,% of a mile. 

The great apparent diminution in cost per passenger-mile 
is probably due to the fact that increased volume of freight | 





caused many items of fixed charges to be distributed between 
the two lines of business in a different proportion in 1888 | 
from that used in 1887. 

Local freight increased much faster than through freight, 
forming 88.13 per cent. of the whole in 1888, against 87.45 | 


> | 
per cent. in 1887, and 86,04 per cent. in 1882. 
The length of line operated by the Eastern divisions in- 
creased from 2,346 miles in 1887 to 2,369 miles in 1888, 
Among the new undertakings contemplated during the 
present year, are: the construction of a bridge over the Ohio 


River immediately west of Pittsburgh, for the purpose of | aristocratic residence portion of the city—can cheat her! 


further avoiding the very expensive and dangerous transfer | 
of the constantly increasing volume of traffic througb the 
cities of Pittsburgh and Alleghany, the cost of which will 
probably amount in the aggregate to $1,500,000; the pro- 
viding of necessary yards and transfer facilities at a point 
about fourteen miles east of Pittsburgh, where the traffic to 
and from your Western lines will naturally be transferred 
from and to the main line, the land for which was purchased 
many years since, and its improvements commenced during 
the past year; change of grade through some of the impor- 
tant cities to avoid the dangers of street crossings; and the 
erection of locomotive shops at Altoona, to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the building of new engines, the time having ar- 
rived when the present shop facilities at that point are in- 
adequate to properly care for the motive power and supply 
the additional locomotives required by the increasing traffic, 
the outlay for which will probably be $1,000,000. 

‘* There was contributed to the Employés’ Relief Fund by 
your company and affiliated lines during the year, $55,901 
for operating expenses, aud in addition thereto the sum of 
$8.137 for extra benefits to members of the fund whose disa- 
bility had continued over fifty-two weeks, and who were, 
therefore, no longer entitled to regular benefits from the 
fund, The amount contributed by your employés was 3341,- 





620, anc the receipts from interest were $8,739, which, with 
the contributions by the companies, as stated above, 864,039, 
made a total of $414,398. This added to the balance on 


$606,556. Out of this fund there was paid to the families 
cf employés in death benefits, and for sickness and accidents, 
the sum of $283,512, aud for expenses, $55,901, leaving a 
balance of $267,142. After deducting therefrom the amount 

of outstanding unadjusted claims, and setting aside a 
| proper reserve fund to meet liabilities growing out of the 





| of $170,532. The number of persons receiving death benefits 
was 250, making an average for each case of $523. 
| were 19,332 members of the fund at the close of the year. 
‘““The Employés’ Saving Fund, referred to in the last 
| annual report, is now in successful operat on, and during 

the year, 1,807 of your employés availed themselves of the 
opportunity to become depositors therein. The amount of 
; deposits received during the year was $421,191, and the 
balance remaining at the close of the year was $364,590. 
Of this amount $300,C00 have been invested .n the four per 
cent. bonds of the Philadelphia & Erie. 

‘The rates received for freight traffic show a continued | 
annual decrease, even more marked in 1888 than in previous | 
years; the partial failure of the crops in the West baving | 
affected the volume of through traffic, and stimulated an | 
active competition among the Western roads for that busi- | 
ness at unremunerative rates. This disastrous competition | 
finally extended to the Eastern trank lines. and found! 
expression in an open and severe reduction in the west-bound | 
tariff by one of the principal railway companies, to meet | 
what it believed to be the secret rates of some of its competi- 
tors. Your management, not unmindful of the advantages 
that have accrued to your properties from the conservative 
policy uniformly adopted by it, endeavored to maintain rates 


'at a just and remunerative standard; but were reJuctantly 


compelled to meet the tariffs made by other responsible lines, | 
in order to protect the commercia] and manufactuuripg in- | 
dustries situated upon your roads, and prevent a severe | 
depletion of the volume of your traffic. 

‘The contimuance of this unfortunate condition of affairs 
induced a widespread feeling of uneasiness, not only in finan- 
cial but in general business circles; and has called forth a 
renewed endeavor on the part of those entrusted with the | 
management of railways to arrive at some method, in har- 
mony with the lnter-state ( ommerce law, that will regu- 
late such competition. That law having now been ip opera- | 
tion for nearly two years, an opportunity bas been afforded 
to judge, in some measure, of its effect upon the interests of 
the public and the railways. While in many respects it bas 
been beneficial. yet is has tended to complicate and render | 
more difficult the management of the transportation interests | 
cf the country, since it bas undertaken to regulate and pre- 
scribe the manner in which the public should be served by | 
the transportation companies, but has failed to provide any | 
method which would insure the maintenance of just avd uni | 
form rates, and properly protect the railway in erests.” 








| 
| 
| 


The Gecrgia, Southern & Florida, a new road from Ma- | 
con, Ga, southward to Palatka, Fla. (n2w ccmpleted to Val-| 
dosts, Ga.), makes its employés an offer of yearly premiums, | 
as follows: 

To the best engineer in the efficient discharge of all his | 
duties, $100; to the best conduccor in the faithful discharge 
of all his duties, $100; to the best fireman, for the care of | 
engine, etc., $50; to the baggage master who makes fewest 
errors in handling baggage, $50; to the flagman who best | 
protects the rear of his train, $50; to the section master who 
keeps the best section of track, $100; to the wife of the sec- 
tion master who keeps best care of premises about the sec- 
tion master’s house, $50; to the agent whe keeps the prettiest 
flower garden, $100; tothe agent most efficient in the dis- 
charge of all his duties, $50; to the section hand who has the | 
best time, most regular and prompt, $25; to the train porter 
who keeps the best care of his train, $25. 

This 1s a novel scheme, and it will be interesting to see | 
how it works. Ona road with a comparatively smail num- | 
ber of men a prize should be a considerable incentive to in- 
telligent effort, though it is true that among a large force 
the conditions of competition are so affected by the inevitable | 
presence of a few specially proficient individuals that the 
only proper method is a system of rewards whereby all who 








| attain a cercain degree of excellence shall secure some recog- | 
| nition. 
| pecu'iar, and it is to be presumed that they are worked out | 


Some of tbe features of this plan are. somewhat | 


more in detail than appears from ihe circular. An engineer | 
who is an exceilent runner, but only medium as a fuel econ- | 
omizer, cannot readily be compared with another who saves | 
coal but wastes time or kills animals. Passenger conductors | 
and freight conductors ought to be in separate classes. We 
trust the baggage-master who frequently carries letters past 
their destination will suffer as well as the one who is care- 
less with trunks. The flagman who does nt best protect the | 
rear of the train will not be known (except when a collision 


| occurs) unless the company enforces better discipline, or | 


| there isa higher sense of honor among the men, or more 
| detectives are employed, than on most roads. The section 


| master’s wife who lives out of sight of the line—say in the 


hand at the beginning of the year, $192,157, aggregated | 


| Increasing age of the members, there remained a net surplus | 


There | 


| success is a compliment to bis ability. 








the Louisville & Nashville. The train is to start from 
| Washington at 5:30 p. m., and reach New Orleans at 9:30 


on Thursday morning. The distance from Washington to 
New Orleans is 1,144 miles, which, added to the distance 
from the latter to the City of Mexico, 1,825 miles, makes 
2,979 miles, the longest trip on record for anything like a 
regular train. The Jarrett & Palmer special, from Jersey 
City to Oakland, Cal., in 1876, was not a regular train and, 
in fact, it is perbaps unfair to regard the present scheme as 
much more than an excursion, but the run will be a remark- 
able one nevertheless. The line of the Santa Fe Route, from 
Chicago to San Diego, Cal., 2,312 miles, of the Southern 
| Pacific between New Orleans and San Francisco, 2,495 
| miles, and of the Canadian Pacific between Montreal and 
Vancouver, 2,906 miles, are covered only by special cars, 
| not whole trains, and these runs are considerably slower 
than that to Mexico, consuming respectively 112, 107 and 
140 hours approximately. The time of the Montezuma 
Special from Washington to New Orleans is to be 40 hours, 
apparent time, which is about 3!¢ bours quicker than the 
daily express train. The time beyond New Orleans is ap- 
parently to be unchanged, making the tbrough time about 
113 hours. 











A close examination of the locomotive and car equipment 
of Southern railreads shows a marked advance in the last 
few years, both in capacity of rolling stock and in perfec- 
tion of mecbanical detail. There is a growing tendency in 
the South, as well as in the Nortb, to seek for bet.eor designs, 
and, when found, to adbere closely to them as standards. If 
one road has a good device its neighbors soon avail them- 
selves of it, thus showing a mutual good fellowship and 
friendly feeling, which is of great assistance to the continued 
development of connecting lines of railroads. ‘There are 
many instances of this co-operation to be found, and our 
attention has been called to this subject recently by a notable 


| uniformity in locomotives. As an instance, we may men- 


tion that the type of consolidation freight locomotive 
designed for the Norfolk & Western has been adopted’ on 
several neighboring lines, this action being a natural result 
of the appreciation of uniformity as an essential element of 
progress ina growing country. These locomotives were de- 
signed by Mr. Charles Blackwell, when he was Superintend- 
ent of Motive Power of the Norfolk & Western, and their 








Vice-Chairman George H. Daniels, of the Central Traffic 
Association, in a forcible address before a committee of the 
Ohio Legislature, Feb. 20, stated that bis association had, in 
the year ending Sept. 30 last, granted 448 applications for 
reduced fares. The Trunk Line Association bad in the same 
time granted 397 applications; these were in addition to the 
very large number of excursiuns and other reductions made 
lovally by the individual lines. ‘These reductions, together 
with those effected by the use of excursion tickets to health 
and pleasure resorts, to which the roads in the associations 


| named sell tickets covering 560 different places, bring down 


the average rate of fare on all the railroads in Ohio to 2.17 
cents per mile. The proposition before the Legislature to 


reduce local fares from 3 cents to 2 cents would in effect 


prevent all these special concessions to associations, conven- 


| tions and similar bodies. By the present plan the roads are en- 
| abled to earn a fair revenue on passenger traffic, while yet af- 


fording low rates in all cases where they are especially desirable 
in the interest ot education, reform, business intercourse, etc. 
Mr. Daniels stated that the reduction of train service in 
Iowa would probably amount by March 1 to 150,000 miles 


per month. 








The annual report of Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
Hon. A, Leo Knott, just received, gives the total length of 
railroad mail routes at the end of the last fiscal vear at 143,- 
713, an increase of 12,764 (9.74 per cent.) over the previous 
year, The payment to the railroads, including ordinary 
transportation and railway post-office cars, was $19,524,- 
559, an increase over the previous year of $1,468,467. The 
fast mail service has been materially increased. That be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha has been made daily, and now 
runs both ways: that between New York and Chicago now 
runseast as well as west;a fast mail train has been established 
| between Portland, Or., and Chicago: and between Chicago 
, and New Orleans, via Cincinnati, Chattanooga and Merid- 
jian. The recommendation that a change should be made in 
| the basis of payment to railroads for mail transportation 


which wa: presented in the report for 1886, and again last 
year, is reiterated. The only proper and just basis is the 
amount of space occupied, and not the weight of the mails. 


competitors by hiring a landscape gardener. To give twice 
as much to the agent with a pretty garden as to the goed 
business man is decidedly one-sided; as bad as for a college | 


to favor baseball players above students proficient in Greek. | It is known thatthe Pennsylvania is building new locomo- 
The train porter has the best chance of all. To him that | ¢:.. .nops of considerable capacity at Altoona. Naturally, 
hath shall be given. 


a Sg: . Being the were poe pate! bea it is expected that these shops will be models of adaptation 
cokes in Che lange — as —— pl it se - eaith | to the work to be done. One example of the thorougbness 
multipiies by rapid strides. Seriously, though, it is to be) with which they will be planned and equipped bas just come 
hoped that the Georgia Southern & Florida will bave a first- | to our knowledge. A committee is organized, including 
class inspection system, and thereby insure the impartial the Mechanical Engineer of the road avd the Master 
distribution of the sums named in the announcement. esse Setetiicn teem wastems divides to coateine fate.cnl 
ractical evidences of interest in the men’s methods of work ‘ § <a ‘ 
P A of a dete te Yecemmenss thein necordme te marth ave! report on the equipment of the works. This committee has 
=o a | visited various locomotive shops and the works of makers of 


not very common, and this plan, even if it have all the de-' 7a nine tools, with the purpose of ascertaining what are the 
fects we have suggested, will be better than no plan. | best and most recent designs in a)l details. These shops are 
| to be devoted entirely to building new locomotives, and the 

The Montezuma Special is to extend its trips, the Rich- | present divisional shops will be confined to repairs. By this 
mond & Danville having announced that, begipning with | arrangement the engines of the entire system will be made 
March 12, this train will make fortnightly trips between | to stan ‘ards in e 
Washiogton, D. C., and the City of Mexico. It will start 
on Tuesdays, and returning will leave the City of Mexico on For a clumsy contrivance the bell-cord holds its place with 
the alternate Tuesdays, up to and including April 30. The! great tenacity, but it is slowly giving way to better forms of 
route is by way of Atlanta, the Western of Alabama and | train sigvals, The Erie aud the New York & New England 














very detail. 
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are equipping their passenger train cars with the Westing- 


house air signal. The New York Central & Hudson River is | 5P©¢ 


also trying it on one train. The Old Colony is trying an air 
signal devised by an employé of the road. Several electric 
train signals of considerable merit are in more or less use. 
The advantages of an efficient atmospheric or electric signal 
over the almost universal bell-cord are so obvious that it is 
strange that they are not more generally used. The air 
signal particularly can not be regarded as an experiment. It 
has long been used for the entire passenger equipment of two 
or three great lines, and its thorough efficiency is demon- 
strated beyond any question; while the disadvantages of the 
bell-cord are as serious as ever and possibly growing worse. 
Occasional reports of unsuccessful attempts to stop trains are 
apparently as frequent as they were years ago. 








The railroad Jaw column this week contains several de- 
cisions that are interesting reading. One case tells how the 
Oregon Railroad Commissioners tried to enforce a view 
which any office bey could have told them would not stand 
under the law. A Texas caseseems to indicate that the cher- 
ished privilege of walking on the track and getting killed is 
not denied the dear public down there with the stern 
rigor that characterizes the statutes of Eastern states. 
The lesson that swapping checks with passengers is delicate 
business for baggage masters to indulge in has had to be 
learned over again in Minnesota. Locomotive runners who 
find it hard to keep a strict lookout when passing a station 
where a Governor is being serenaded or a fire company is 
making excitement can see how the laxity was the means of 
a road being mulcted in Colorado; and conductors can take 
warning from the Wisconsin case, where a train was backed 
over a street crossing without giving proper warning. A 
vigilant lookout is important, whether-the train is moving 
forward or backward. The conductor is responsible in one 
case as fully as the engiveer is in the other, though his in- 





structions do not generally state the fact as explicitly as it is 
laid down for the engineer. Runners who do not make ita 


rule to always face ahead unless there is a good reason for | 
to| 


turning their eyes elsewhere, will do well 
look into their own habits a little. They will find that it is 
often very easy when the surrounding scenery is attractive 
or there is an interesting herd of cattle in an adjoining 
pasture to run a half mile without knowing whether the line 
ahead is covered with frogs or butterflies. 
passenger train was seen the other day to pass a block signal, 
—which, fortunately, was at safety—without giving it any 
more attention than he woulda ghost inthe day time. He 
evidently was considering the adjacent field with a view of 
buying it. 








'l'he controversy in Oregon over the Railroad Commission 
and its powers has resulted in the passage of a bill creating a 
new commission. The new bill, which was vetoed by 
Governor Pennoyer, but passed over his veto, provides for the 
election of three commissioners by the legislature, not more 
than two of them to be of one political party. The Legisla. 
lature elected as members of the new commission the follow- 
ing: J. P. Faul, of Baker; George W. Colvig, of Douglas; 
Robert Clow, of Polk. 








The Chicago & Alton announces that beginning next Sun- 
day the fast train service on that road between Chicago and 
Kansas City will be restored. It is stated that the Burling- 
ton will take the same action at the same time, and the Rock 
Island a week later. The Wabash has protested against this 
change, and declares that it will regard the agreement to 
maintain fares as abrogated as soon as the new time-table 
goes into effect. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Station Agent.—This is the title of a new monthly 
journal published at Cleveland, O., by Wright, Gibson & 
Mack. Itisa handsome paper, printed in clear type, on 
fine paper. It is devoted to the interests of the class indi- 
cated by its title, and presents a very creditable first num- 
ber. There are original articles on the English Railway 
Clearing House, the question of ticket commissions and other 
subjects. Biographical sketches of officers of railroad em- 
ployés’ associations are given, and much other interesting 
matter. There isa department of law, and illustrations of 
two bandsome new station buildings. The editorial depart- 
js marked by good sense and appreciation of the true mission 
of a paper of this kind. 








The Amendments to the Inter-State Commerce Law. 


The following is the text of the bill amending the Inter- 
state Commerce act, which became a law er 3: 
it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of rhe United Seckes of America in Congress assembled, That 
section six of an act entitled *‘An act to regulate commerce, 
approved Feb. 4, 1887, be, and it is hereby, amended so to 
read lows: 7 : 
i en. That every common carrier subject to the 
rovisions of this act shall print and keep open to public 
inspection schedules showing the rates and fares and charges 
for the transportation of paseonaer® and ew which any 
such common carrier established, and which are 
in force at the time upon its route. The schedules 
printed as aforesaid by any such common carrier shall 
plainly state the places upon its railroad between 
which property and passengers will be carried, and shall 
contain the classification of freight in force, and shall also 
state separately the terraiwal charges and any rules or regu- 
lations which in anywise change, affect, or determine any 
part or the aggregate of such aforesaid rates and fares and 
charges. Such schedules shall be plainly printed in large 
type, and copies for the use of the public shall be posted in 
two public and conspicuous places, in every depot, station or 
office of such carrier where mgers or freight, respect- 
ively, are received for transportation, in such form that they 


The runner of a} 


| 
| 
| 


shall fe accessible to the public and can be conveniently in- 
ted. 

‘** Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act 
receiving freight in the United States to be carried through 
a foreign country to any place in the United States shall also 
in like manner print and keep open to public inspection, at 
every depot or offive where such freight is received for ship- 
ment, schedules showing the throuzh rates established and 
charged by such common carrier to all points in the United 
States beyond the foreign country to which it accepts freight 
for shipment, and any freight shipped from the United 
States through a foreign country into the United States, the 
through rate on which shall not have been made public as 
required by this act, shall, before it is admitted into the 
United States from said foreign country, be subject to cus- 
toms duties as if said freight were of foreign proauction, and 
any law in conflict with this section is hereby repealed. 

** No advance shall be made in the rates, fares aud charges 
which have been established and published as aforesaid by 
any common carrier in compliance with the requirements of 


| this section, except aiter ten days’ public notice, which shall 


plainly state the changes proposed to be made in theschedule 
then in force, and the time when the increased rates, fares, 
or charges will go into effect; and the proposed changes shall 
be shown by printing new schedules, or shall be plainly in- 
dicated upon the schedules in force at the time, and kept open 
to public inspection. Reductions in such published rates, 
fares, or charges shall only be made after three days’ previous 
public notice, to be given in the same manner that notice of 
an advance in rates must be given. 

‘‘And when any such common carrier shall have estab- 
lished and published its rates, fares, and charges in compli- 
ance with the provisions of this section, it shall be unlawtul 
for such common carrier to charge, demand, collect, or re- 
ceive from any person or persons a greater or less compensa- 
tion for the transportation of passengers or property, or for 
any services in connection therewith, than is specified in such 
published schedule of rates, fares, and charges as may at the 
time be in foree. 

*‘Every common carrier subject to the provisions ef this 
act shall file with the Commission, hereinafter provided for, 
copies of its schedules of rates, fares, and charges which have 
been established and published in compliance with the re- 
quirements of this section, and shall promptly notify said 
Commission of all changes made in thesame. Every such 
common carrier shall also file with said Commission ccpies 
of all contracts, agreements, or arrangements with other 
common carriers in relation to any traffic affected by the 
provisions of this act to which it may beaparty. And in 
cases where passengers and fre.ght pass uver continuous iines 
or routes operated by more than one common carrier, and 
the several common carriers operating such lines or routes 
establish joint tariffs of rates or fares or charges for such 
continuous lines or routes, copiesof such joint tariffs shall 
also, in like manner, be filed with said Commission. 
Such joint rates, fares, and charges on such continuous 
lines so filed as aforesaid shall be made public by such 
common carriers when directed by said Commission, in so 
far as may, in the judgment of the Commission be deemed 
practicable; and said Cummission shail from time to time 
prescribe the measure of publicity which shall be given to 
such rates, fares, and charges, or to such part of them as it 
may deem it practicable for such common carriers to publish, 
and the places in which they shall be published. 

‘““No advance shall be made in joint rates, fares, and 
charges, shown upon joint tariffs, except after ten days’ 
notice to the Commission, which shall plainly state the 
changes proposed to be made in the schedule then in force, 
and the time when the increased rates, fares or charges will 
go into effect. No reduction shall be made in joint rates, 
fares and charges, except after three days’ notice, to be given 
to the Commission, as is above provided in the case of an 
advance of joint rates. The Commission may make public 
such proposed advances, or such reductions, in such manner 
as may, in its judgment, be deemed practicable, and may 
prescribe from time to time the measure of publicity which 
commop carriers shall give to advances or reductions in 
joint tariffs. 

“It shall be unlawful for any common carrier, party to 
any joint tariff, to charge, demand, collect, or receive from 
any person or persons a greater or less compensation for 
the transportation of persons or property, or for any services 
In connection therewith, between any points as to which a 
joint rate, fare, or charge is named thereon than is specified 
in the schedule filed with the Commission in force at the 
time. 

“The Commission may determine and prescribe the form 
in which the schedules required by this section to be kept 
open to public inspection shall be prepared and arranged, 
and may change the form from time to time as shall be found 
expedient. 

‘Tf any such common carrier shall neglect or refuse to 
file or publish its schedules or tariffs of rates, fares, and 
charges as provided in this section, or any part of the same, 
such common carrier shall, in addition to other penalties 
herein prescribed, be subject toa writ of mandamus, to be 
issued by any circuit court of the United States in the judi- 
cial district wherein the principal office of said common car- 
rier is situated, or wherein such offense may be committed, 
and if such common carrier be a foreign corporation in the 
jndicial circuit wherein such common carrier accepts traffic 
and has an agent to perform such service, to compel com- 
pliance with the aforesaid provisions of this section; and 
such writ shall issue in the name of the people of the 
United States, at the relation of the Commissioners appointed 
under the provisions of this act; and the failure to comply 
with its requirements shall be punishable as and for a con- 
tempt; and the said Commissioners, as complainants, may 


| also apply, in any such circuit courtof the United States, for 


awrit of injunction against such common carrier, to restruin 
such common carrier from receiving or transporting proper- 
ty among the several States and Territories of the United 
States, or between the United States and adjacent foreign 
countries, or between ports of transshipment and of entry 
and the several States and Territories of the United States, 
as mentioned in the first section of this act, until such com- 
mon carrier shall have complied with the aforesaid provis- 
ions of this section of this act.” 

Src. 2. That section 10 of said act is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: 

*“ Sec. 10. That any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, or whenever such common carrier isa cor- 
poration, any director or officer thereof, or any receiver, trus- 
tee, lessee, agent or person, acting for or employed by such 
corporation, who, alone or with any other corporation, com- 
pany, person, or party, shall willfully do or cause to be done, 
or shall willingly suffer or permit to be done, any act, matter, 
or thing in this act prohibited or declared to be unlawful, or 
who shall aid or abet therein, or shall willfully omit or fail 
to do any act, matter, or thing in this act requirea to be done, 
or shall cause or willingly suffer or permit any act, matter, 
or thing so directed or required by this act to be done not to 
be so done, or shall aid or abet any such omission or fail- 
ure, or shall be guilty of any infraction of this act, or shall 
aid or abet therein, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
aud shal], upon conviction thereof in any district court of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of which such offense 





was committed, be subject to a fine of not to exceed five 









thousand dollars for each offense: Provided, That is the 
offense for which any person shall be convicted as afcresaid 
shall be an unlawful discrimination in rates, fares or charges 
for the transportation of passengers or property, such person 
shall, in addition to the fine hereinbefore provided for, be 
liable to imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term of not 
exceeding two years, or poth such fine and imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court. 

‘** Any common carrier snbject to the provisions of this 
act, or, whenever such common carrier is a corporation, any 
officer or agent thereof, cr any person acting for or employed 
by such corporation, who, by means of false billing, false 
c.assification, false weighing, or false report of weight, or by 
any other device or means, shall knowingly and willfully as- 
sist, or sha]! willingly suffer or permit, any person or persons 
to obtain transpertation for property atless than the regular 
rates then established and in force on the line of transporta- 
tion of such common carrier, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof in any court of 
the United States of competent jurisdiction witbin the district 
in which such offense was committed, be subject to a fine of 
not exceeding tive thousand dullars, or imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for a term of not exceeding two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court, for each offense. 

“Any person and any officer or agent of any corporation 
or company who shall deliver property for transportation to 
any common carrier, subject to the provisions of this act, or 
for whom as consignor or consignee apy such carrier sball 
transport prc perty, who sbali knowingly and willfully, by 
false b lling, false classification, false weighing, false 
represeutation of the contents of the package, or false report 
of weight, or by any other device or means, whether with 
or without the consent or connivance of the carrier, its 
agent or agents, obtain transportation for such property at 
less than the regular rates then established and in force on 
the line of transportation, shall be deemed yuilty of fraud, 
which is hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction thereof in any court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction within the district in wnich such 
offense was committed. be subject for each offense to a fine 
of not exceeding five thousand dollars or imprisonment: in 
the penitentiary for a term of not exceeding two years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. 

‘*Tf any such person, or any officer or agent of any such 
corporation or company, shall, by payment of money or 
other thing of value, solicitat on, or otherwise, induce any 
common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, or avy 
of its officers or agents, to discriminate unjustly in his, its, 
or their favor as against any other consiguor or consignee in 
the transportation of property, or shail aid or abet any com- 
mon carrier in avy such unjust discrimination, such person, 
or such officer or agent of such corporation or company, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon con- 
viction thereof in any court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction within the district in which such offense was com- 
mitted, be subject to a fine of not exceeding five thou-and dol- 
lars, or imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term of not 
exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the court, 
foreach offense; and such person, corporation or company 
shall also, togetber with said common carrier, be lable, 
jointly or severally, in an action on the case tu be brought 
by any consignor or consignee discriminated against in any 
court of the United States of competent jurisdiction for ail 
damages caused by or resulting therefrom.” 

Sec. 3. That section twelve of said act is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“SEc. 12. That the Commission hereby created shall have 
authority to inquire into the management of the business of 
a'l common carriers subject to the provisions of this act. and 
shall keep itself »nformed as to the mapner and metbod in 
which the same is conaucted, and shall have the right to ob- 
tain from such common carriers full and complete informa- 
tion necessary to enable the Commission to perform the 
duties and carry out the objects for which it was 
created, and for the purposes of this act the Com- 
mission shall have power to require, by subpoena, 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of all books, papers, tariffs, contracts, agree- 
ments, and documents relating to any matter under investi- 
gation, and in case of disobedience to a subpoena, the Com- 
mission, or any party to a proceeding before the Commis- 
sion, may invoke the aid of any court of the United States in 
requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of books, papers, and documents under the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“* And any of the circuit courts of the United States within 
the jurisdiction of which such inquiry is carried on may, in 
case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpcena issued to 
any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, or 
other person, issue an order requiring such common carrier 
or other person to appear before said Commission (and pro- 
duce books and papers if so ordered) and give evidence 
touching the matter in question; and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof. The claim that any such testimony 
or evidence may tend to criminate the person giving 
such evidence shail not excuse such witness from testil ying; 
but such evidence or testimony shail not be used agaiust such 
person on the trial of any criminal —— 2 

Sec.4. That section 14 of said act is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That whenever an investigation shall be made 
by said Commission, it shall be its duty to make a report in 
writing in respect thereto, which shall include the findings of 
fact upon which the conclusions of the Commission are based, 
together with its recommendation as to what reparation, if 
any, should be made by the common carrier to any party or 
parties who may be found to have been injured; and such flud- 
1ngs so made shall thereafter, in all judicial proceedings, be 
— prima facie evidence as to each and every fact 

ound. 

“All reports of investigations made by the Commission 
shall be entered of record, and a copy thereof shall be fur- 
nished to the party who may have complained, and to any 
common carrier that may have been complained of, 

“The Commission may provide for the publication of its 
reports and decisions in such form and manner as may be 
best adapted for public information and use, and such 
authorized publications shall be competent evidence of the 
reports and decis ons of the Commission therein contained, 
in all courts of the United States, and of the several States, 
without any further proof or authentication thereof. The 
Commission may also cause to be printed for early distribu- 
tion its annual reports.” 

Sec. 5, That section 16 of said act is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 16. That whenever any common carrier, as defined 
in and subject to the provisions of this act, shall violate, or 
refuse or neglect to obey or perform any lawful 
order or requirement of the Commission created by this 
act, not founded upon a controversy requiring a trial by 
jury, as provided by the seventh amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, it shall be lawful for the Commis- 
sion or for any company or person interested in such order 
or requirement, to apply in a summary way, by petition, to 
the circuit court of the United States sitting in equity in the 
judicial district in which the common carrier complained of 


; has its principal office, or in which the violation or disobedi- 
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ence of such order or requirement shall happen, alleging such 
violation or disobedience, as the case may be; and the said 
court shall have power to hear and determine the matter, on 
such short notice to the common carrier complained of as 
toe court shall deem reasonable; and such notice may be 
served on such common carrier, his or its officers, agents, or 
servants in such manner as the ccurt shall direct; and said 
court shall proceed to hear and determine the matter speedily 
as a ccurt of equity,and without the formal pleadings and pro- 
ceedings applicable to ordinary suits in equity, but in such 
manner as to do justice in the premises; and to this end such 
court shall have power, if it think fit, to direct and prosecute 
in such mode and by such persons as it may appoint, all 
such inquiries as the court may think needful to enable it 
to form a just judgment in the matter of such petition; and 
on such hearing the findings of fact in the report of said 
Commission shall be prima facie evidence of the matters 
therein stated; and if it be made to appear to such 
court, on such hearing or on report of any such per- 
son or persons, that the lawful order or requirement of 
said Commission drawn in question bas been violated or 
disobeved, it sbal] be lawful for such court to issue a writ of 
injunction or other proper process, mandatory or otherwise, 
to restrain such common carrier from further continuing 
such violation or disobebience of such order or requirement 
of said commission, and enjoining obedience to the same;and 
in case of any disobedience of any such writ of injunction or 
other proper process, mandatory or otherwise, it shall 
lawfu: for such court to issue writs of attachment, or any 
other provess of said court incident or applicable to writs of 
injunction or other proper process. mandatory or otherwise, 
agaiost such common carrier, and if a corporation, against 
one or more of the directors, officers, or agents of the same, 
or against any owner, lessee, trustee, receiver, or other per 
son tailing to obey such writ of injunction, or otber proper 
process, mandatory or otherwise; and said court may, if it 
shall think fit, make an order directing such common carrier 
or other person so disobeying such writ of injunction or other 
proper process, mandatory or otherwise, to pay such sum of 
money, not exceeding for each carrier or person in default 
the sum of $500 for every day, after a day to be named in 
tue order, that such carrier or other person shall fail to obey 
such injunction or other proper process, mandatory or other- 
wise; and such moneys shall be payable as the court shall 
direct, either to the party complaining or into court, 
to abide the ultimate decision of the court, or into the treas- 
ury;and payment thereof may, without prejudice to any 
other mode of recovering the same, be enforced by attach- 
ment or order in the nature of a writ of execution, in like 
manner as if the same bad been recovered by a final decree 
in personam in such court. When the subject in dispute 
shall be of the value of two thousand dollars or more, either 
party to such proceeding before said court may appea! to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, under the same regula- 
tions now provided by law in respect of security for such ap- 
peal; but such appeal shall not operate tostay or supersede the 
oruer of the court or theexcution of any writ or process there 
on; and such court may, in every such matter, order the pay 
ment of such costs and counsel fees as shail be deemed rea- 
sonable. Whenever any such petiuon shall be filed or pre- 
sented by the Commissiun it shall be the duty of the distri*t 
attorney, under the direction of the Attorney-General of the 
United States, to prosecute the same; and the costs and 
expenses of such prosecuzion shall be paid out of the appro- 
priation for the expenses of the courts of the United 
States. 

‘If the matters involved in any such order or requirement 
of said Commission are founded upon a controversy requir- 
ing a trial by jury, as provided by the seventh amendment to 
the Constitution cf the United States, and any such common 
carrier shall violate cr refuse or neglect to obey or perform 
the same, after notice given by said Commission as provided 
in the fifteenth section of this act, it sba.l be lawful for any 
company or person interested in such order or requirement 
to apply in a summary way by petition to the circuit court 
of the United States sitting as a court of law in the judicial 
district in which the carrier complained of has its principal 
office, or in which the violation or disobedience of such order 
or requirement shail bappen, alleging such violation or dis- 
obedience as the case may be; and said court shail by its 
order then fix a time and place for the trial of said cause, 
which shall not be less than twenty, nor more than forty, 
days from the time said order is made, and it shall be tne 
duty of the marshal of the district in which said proceeding 


is pending to forthwith serve a copy of said _ peti- 
tion, and of said order, upon each of the de- 
fendants, and it shall be the duty of the de- 


fendants to file their answers to said petition within ten 
days after the service of tue same upon them as aforesaid. 
At the trial the findings of fact of said Commission as set 
forth in 1s report shall be prima facie evidence of the 
matters therein stated, and if either party shall demand a 
jury or shall omit to waivea jury the court shall, by its order, 
direct the marshal forthwith to summon a jury to try the 
cause; but if all the parties sball waive a jury in writing, 
then the court sbali try the issues in said cause and render 
its judgment thereon. If the subject in dispute shall be of 
the value of two thousand dollars or more either party may 
appeal to tbe Suprome Court of the United States under the 
same regulatious now provided by law in respect to security 
for such appeal; but such appeal must be taken within twenty 
days from the day of the rendition of the judgmeut of said 
circuit court. lt the judgment of the circuit court shall be 
in favor of the party complaining, he or they shall be en- 
titled to recover a reasonable counsel or attorney’s fee, to be 
fixed by tke court, which shall be collected as part of the 
costs in the case. For the purposes of this act, excepting its 
op provisions, the circuit courts of the United States shall 
deemed to be always in session.” 

Sec. 6. That section 17 of said act is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. Toat the Commission may conduct its pro- 
ceedings in such manner as will best conduce to the proper 
dispatch of business and tu the ends of justice. A majority 
ot the Commission shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business, but no Commissioner shall participate in any 
hearing or proceeding in which he hasany pecuniary interest. 
Said Commission may, from time to time, make or amend 
such general rules or orders as may be requisite for the order 
and regulation of proceedings before it, including forms of 
notices and the service thereof, which shall conform, as nearly 
as may be, to those in use in the courts of the United States. 
Any party may appear before said C: mmission and be heard, 
io person or by attorney. Every vote and official act of the 
Coumissivn shalt be entered of record, and its proceedings 
shall be public upon the request of either party mterested. 
Said Commission sball bave an official seal, which shall be 
juiicially noticed. Either of the members of the Commission 
may admivi-ter oatos and affirmations and sign subpoenas.” 

SEC. 7. That section 18 of said act is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows : 

“SEc. 18. Toat each Commissioner shall receive an 


such other employés as it may find necessary to the proper 

rformance of its duties. Until otherwise provided by 
aw, the Commission may hire suitable offices for its use, 
and shall have authority to procure all office 
supplies. Witnesses summoned before the Commission shall 
be paid the same fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the courts of the United States. 

‘* Ail of the expenses of the Commission, including all neces- 
sary expenses for transportation incurred by the Commis- 
sioners, or by their employé¢s under their orders, in making any 
investigation. or upon cfficial business in any other places 
than in the city of Washington, shall be allowed and paid on 
the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by 
the chairman of the Commission.” 

Sec. 8. That section 21 of said act is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: 

**Sec. 21. That the Commission shall, on or before the 
first day of December in each year, make a report, which 
shall be transmitted to Congress, and copies of which shall 
be distributed as are the other reports transmitted to Con- 
gress. This report shall contain such information and data 
collected by the Commission as may be considered of value 
in the determination of questions connected with the regula- 
tion of commerce, together with such recommendations as to 
additional legislation relating thereto as the Commission 
may deem necessary; and the names and compensation of 
the persons employed by said Commission.” 

Sec. 9. That section 22 of said act is hereby amended,so 
as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 22. That nothing in this act shall prevent the car- 
riage, storage, or handling of property free or at reduced 
rates for the United States, State, or municipal governments, 
or for charitable purposes, or toor from fairs and expositions 
for exhibition thereat, or the free carriage of destitute and 
homeless persons transported by charitable societies, and the 
necessary agents employed in such transportation, or the 
issuance of mileage, excursion or commutation passenger 
tickets; nothing in this act shall be construed to probibit 
apy common carrier from giving reduced rates to ministers 
of religion or to municipal governments for the transporta- 
tion of indigent persons, or to inmates of the National 
Homes or State Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
or inmates of Soldiers and Sailors’ Orphan Homes, under 
arrangements with the boards of managers of said 
homes; nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prevent railroads from giving free carriage to their 
own officers and employés, or to prevent the principal 
officers of any railroad company or companies from ex- 
changing passes or tickets with other railroad companies for 
their officers and employés, and nothing in this act contained 
shall in any way abridge or alter the remedies now existing 
at common Jaw or by statute, but tbe provisionsof this act 
are in addition to such remedies : Provided, That no pend- 
a eee shaJ] in any way be affected by this act.” 

sec. 10. That the circuit and district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction upon the relation of any person 
or persons, firm, or corporation alleging such violation by a 
common carrier, of any of the provisions of the act to which 
this is a supplement and all acts amendatory thereof, as pre- 
vents the relator from having inter-state traffic moved by said 
common carrier at the same rates as are charged, or upon 
terms or conditions as favorable as those given by said com- 
mon carrier for like traffic under similar conditions to any 
other shipper to issue a writ ocr writs of mandamus against 
said common carrier, commanding such common carrier to 
move and transport the traffic, or to furnisk cars or other 
facilities for transportation for the Pew applying for the 
writ, provided that 1f any question of fact as to the proper 
compensiution to the common carrier for the service 


to be enforced by the writ is raised by the 
pleadings, the writ of peremptory mandamus may 
issue, notwithstanding such question of fact is unde- 


termined, upon such terms as to security, payment of 
money into the court, or otherwise, as the court may think 
proper, pending the determination of the question of fact : 
Provided, That the remedy hereby given by writ of manda- 
mus shall be cumulative, and shall not be held to exclude or 
interfere with other remedies provided by this act or the act 
to which it is a supplement. 

Sec. 12. That the Commission is hereby authorized, 
empowered and required to execute and enforce the pru- 
visions of this act, and upon the request of said Commission 
the District Attorney of the United States shall institute and 
prosecute all necessary proceedings in the proper court under 
the direction of the Attorney General for the enforcement of 
this act and for the punishment of all violations thereof. 








TECHNICAL. 
Locomotive Building. 
The New York & New England has receutlv received three 
freight locomotives, and has seven others under cuntract for 
early delivery. 
Car Notes. 

The Seaboard & Roanoke has just completed 100 box cars 
at its own shops, equipped with the Janney coupler and 
automatic brakes. e Janney coupler will hereafter be 
used on all cars built for this road. Tbe new shops at Ports- 
mouth, Va., have also just been completed. 

The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., Dayton, O., has 
recently been awarded a contract for building twenty 
emigrant sleeping cars for the Northern Pacific. 

The West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh has under con- 
tract fifty freight and three passenger cars, and also two 
locomotives, 

Osgood Brad'ey & Sons, of Worcester, Mass., are building 
several new cars for the Knox & Lincoln road. 

The Middletown Car Works, of Middletown, Pa., have 
commenced the construction of 350 freight cars for the 
Philadelphia & Reading. The Dauphin Car Works are also 
constructing 150 freight cars for the same road. 

The Central of New Jersey has under contract with the 
Harrisburg Car Manufacturing Co., 150 box cars, and with 
Pardee, Snyder & Co., Watsontown, Pa., 100 box cars. 

The following cars were shipped from the Puilman car 
shops during the past week: 119 stock cars for the Atlantic 
& Pacitic, 10 box cars for the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis, 26 passenger carsand 4 baggage 
‘cars for the Baltimore & Obio. Orders have been received 
for 25 new passenger cars. 

Bridge Notes. 
The Old Colony has had plans prepared for the six short 
bridges which will necessary on the new line to North 
Attleboro, Mass. 

The King Iron Bridge Co., Cleveland, O., has been 
awarded the contract for building the iron bridge at Elkton, 





annuil salary of seven thousand five bundred dollars, pay- Md 


able in the same manner as the judges of the courts of tue 
United States. The Commission shali appoint a secretary, 
who shall receive an annual salary of three thousand five 
hundred dollars, payable in like manuer, The Commission 
shall have authority to employ and fix the compensation of 


The Phoenix Bridge Co. bas the contract for building the 
two large iron bridges over the Cape Fear and Biack rivers 
for the Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley road. The company 
also bas the contract for building the new stee! bridge for the 
Atlantic & Pacific across the Colorado River at Red Rock, 








Aniz, This bridge will be a cantilever 990 ft. long, with 666 
ft. between the main piers. It is to be completed by June 1. 


Congress bas pas bills authorizing the construction of 
bridges +. Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad 
over the River at Shreveport, and over the Ouachita 
River at Monroe, La.: also the construction of a bridge 
across the Red River by the Natchitoches Railroad, and also 
across the Arkansas River near Rumming’s Landing, and 
the White River at Aberdeen, Ark. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad will 
receive bids for constructing a high iron bridge across the 
rapids of the James River, near Richmond, Va. E.T. D 
Myers, Richmond, is General Superintendent. 

The Commissioners of Wyandotte County, Kan., will soon 
receive proposals for the erection of a bridge across the Kan- 
sas River at Bonner Springs. 

Proposals will be received until March 13 by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Work at Albany, N. Y., for constructing 
4 ees bridge over Chemung Canal at Watkins, 


Proj Is will be received by the County Surveyor, F. J. 

O'Flaherty, Kansas City, until March 11, for the erection of 
a wrought-iron bridge and a wrought-iron bridge and 
trestle. 
_ The Smith Bridge Co., of Toledo, O., bas just completed an 
iron bridge over the Passaic River at Avondale, N. J. The 
bridge is 360 ft. long, with a draw span of 165 ft., and two 
fixed spans of ¥0 tt. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The contract for the building of the new station to be 
erected op Spruce and Church streets, Hartford, by the 
Hartford & Connecticut Western, has been let to H. W. Fox 
& Co., of Hartford. 


Pedrick & Ayer, 1,025 Hamiiton street, Philadelphia, re- 
port sales of their heavy milling machine with all attach- 
ments; one to the Lehigh Valley; one to the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Gulf, and one to the Trenton Iron Co., making 
a total of 20 machines sold in the past 14 months. 


Keuffel & Esser, 127 Fulton street, New York City, the 
celebrated makers of engineering instruments, announce 
that they have transferred their business to the Keuffel & 
Esser Co., by whom it will be hereafter conducted, but the 
control and management of the business will be the same as 
heretofore. ‘‘ The change bas been made to secure for our 
business the advantages of permanency and freedom from 
ee and interruptions incident to the uncertainty 
of life. 


The Lehigh Valley is erecting at South Plainfield Junction 
12 of the parabolic semaphore signals invented by C. Hers- 
chel Koyl, of Swarthmore, Pa. Of these, eight are of the 
larger kind and four of the smaller. The Philadelphia & 
Reading is erecting two of the signals as an experiment, and 
the West Shore will also try one. A company is bein 
formed to manufacture the signal, and it is expected that f 
will be ready to receive orders by April 1. 


J. A. Fay & Co., Cincinnati, O.. are sending 25 different 
kinds of wood-working tools to the Paris Exposition, which 
opens next May. The firm is very busy completing orders 
for tools for railroad shops, and recently shipped 10 carloads 
of wood-working muchinery to the Anniston works of the 
United States Rolling Stock Co., and another large order to 
the car works at Decatur, Ala. 


The American Refrigerator Transit Co. has been incor- 
a at Louisville, Ky., by Reid Northrop and others. 
he capital stock is $500,000, and the company is to manu- 
oa and operate cars for the transportation of perishable 
reights. 


Articles incorporating the Arnold Patent Car Brake & 
Starter Co. have been filed at Columbus, Ind., with a capital 
o—_ of $100,000. The company is now arranging to build 

ere. 

The Ross-Meehan Steel Brake Shoe Co., of Chattanooga 
has elected the following officers: J. T. Cabill, President ond 
Treasurer; Charles Herron, Cincinnati, Vice-President: 
Frederick Dandy, Chicago, Secretary. 


Anderson, Du Puy & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., are at pres- 
ent completing an order for 300 tons of spiral springs for 
the 2,000 cars which the Pennsylvania road is building The 
firm is considering the desirability of building a separate 
sbop for making elliptic springs for locomotives and passenger 
cars, and expects in the near future to have this department 
in good running order. The firm is also increasing its tool 
steel department, the present furnaces being taxed to their 
utmost capacity. 

We are asked to say that the Hussey Re-heater & Steam 
Plant Improvement Co. wishes it understood that although 
it is doing a general engineering, steam fitting and consulting 
business, it is not intended to interfere with the steam fitters 
or consulting engineers throughout the country. On the 
contrary, the company desires their co-operation. As a rule, 
where it figures on work outside of New York City, it uses 
the lccal engineers. This company owns the well-known 
Hussey re-heater, and controls several other specialties. 
Among them is a comp und automatic feed-water heater, 
which also utilizes the waste gases in a boiler flue leading to 
achimney. Another article isa back pressure valve. Srhe 
company expects soon to Lave an upright duplex pump ready 
for the market. Among contracts on hand at present is one 
for furnisbing the entire steam plant for the new 15 story 
office building located at 50 Broadway, New York, and 
known as the Tower Building. This company is also re- 
modeling the steam plant of the Waring Hat Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y., and guarantees to save over 40 per cent. of the fuel 

reviously consumed. James Marshall, the hatter of Fall 

iver, Mass., is also putting in this system; as is also the 
Sewall & Day Cordage Co., of Boston, in its new works at 
Brighton, Mass., and the Nashua Card & Glazed Paper Co., 
in a new mill at Nasbua, N. H. 

The Phoenix Machine Co., of Cleveland, O., manufacturers 
of steam cranes, have several large contracts on hand. They 
are building 18 cranes for the Anniston Pipe Co., at Annis- 
ton, Ala.; three large cranes for a Milwaukee company; one 
for Charleston, S. C.; a —— crane for a Chattanooga and 
one for a Pittsburgh firm. The company has enough orders 
to keep them running for 12 months. 

Pedrick & Ayer willsoon erect a new machine shop in 
Philadelphia. It will be a two-story brick building, having 
a frontage of 40 ft. on two streets, and a depth of 160 ft. 
The first floor will be occupied by the heavy machmery used 
in manufacturing the Jarge universal milling machines of 
which the firm makes a specialty. The iron posts of thisstory 
will be provided with swinging cranes of heavy construction 
to facilitate the movement of the heavy pieces m course of 
manufacture. There is also to be a line of overhead trolleys 
for the same pu On the second floor will be located the 
genera! office and draughting and pattern rooms. 


Iron and Steel. 
The Reading Iron Works, of Reading, Pa., suspended pay- 


ment March 5. The paid-in capital is $1,050,000, 
there is $250,000 first, and $150,000 second = 


and $1,000,000 stock. The Reading Iron Works is a Teor- 
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ganization of the firm of Seyburt, McManus & Co. The 
new company was granted an extension by its creditors 
about six years ago. The company bus seven or eight mills 
and employs nearly 3,000 bands. 


It is expected that the large new plate mill now in course 
of erection by the Manner Rolling Mill Co., of Toledo, Obio, 
will be ready to commence operations in a few weeks. 

The works of the Beaver Valley Mfg. Co.,.at West Bridge- 
water, Pa., which were destroyed by fire last August, have 
been rebuilt, and have resumed operations. The company 
manufactures Bessemer steel castings by a new process, by 
which the metal is melted in a Swedish furnace, said to be 
the only one of the kind in the United States. 


The Solid Steel Co., of Alliance, O., is fitting up separate 
works for turning out steel castings by the Mitis process. 
The building is completed and fully fitted for operation. It 
has not yet been decided to use the process permanently. 


The Michigan Steel Co. proposes to erect in Detroit a plant 
to make steel according to the process of J. W. Bookwalter, 
of Springfield, O. 

The directors of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. have elected 
the following officers: President, Luther S. Bent; Vice- 
President and Treasurer, Eben Barker; Secretary, Edmund 
N. Smith; General Manager, F. W. Wood; Superintendent, 
E.C. Felton: Assistant Superintendent, H. H. Campbell. 


The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—Though there have been many inquiries in the 
market the actual business in the East for the week has 
amounted to but a few small lots. Quotations are $27@ 


Iron Brake Beams—lInformation Wanted. 


The Master Car-Builders’ Committee on Standard Brake 
Gear for Air Brake Cars and Standard Brake Shoe for Iron 
Beams, Messrs. E. B. Wall, G. W. Rhodes and George Hack- 
ney, propose to make tests of the different forms of iron 
beams on the market. Manufacturers of beams have been 
requested to forward beams for test, but the Committee 
understands that there is under way much private investiga- 
tion mmto the subject of iroa beams by various railroad com- 

anies and individuals connected with railroad companies. 

he Committee is anxious to make its report to the associa- 
tion as complete as possible, and would be glad to communi- 
cate with any persons having beams which they would like 
to submit to the association tor examination and report. 

The Committee has stipulated to the advertised manu- 
facturers that the beams sent for test shall not show a de- 
flection of more than fy in. under a load of 15,000 Ibs. 

All parties desiring to communicate with the Committee 
on the subject of brake beams will please address their com- 
munications to Edward B. Wall, Superiutendent of Motive 
Power, Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, Southwest 
System, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Ohio Connecting Bridge. 

The contracts for the construction of the Ohio Connecting 
Railroad bridge across the Ohio River, at Brunot's Island, 
below Pittsburgh, Pa., have been let to the following: W. E. 
Howley, the grading, and W. F. Patterson the trestling of 
Division No. 1. On Division No. 2, Drake, Sutton & Co. 
have the contract for the sub-structure, and the Keystone 
Bridge Co. that for the iron work. Drake, Sutton & Co. 
will build the foundation for Division No. 3, and C. J. 
Shultz the iron work for that division. W. E. Howley & 
Co. have the grading for Division No. 4, and W. F. 
Patterson for trestling. The building of the bridge will be 
under the supervision of Chief Engineer M. J. Becker, of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. A description of the 
work to be done has already been given. ‘The bridge will be 
about a mile long and will consist of two deck spans, each 
121 ft. long, over the Chartier’s turnpike; eleven deck spans, 
each 171 ft. long, over Brunot’s Island; two channel spans, 
one 416 ft., and the other 425 ft. long; one span over the 
Pittsburgh & Western road of 137 ft.; two spans over the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago yards 150 ft. in length 
each, and one iron viaduct 700 ft. long. 

The building of the bridge and 2'¢ miles of railroad from 
Nimick Station on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, to 
Woods Run, on the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, will 
give the Pennsylvania a line around Pittsburgh, enabling it 
to carry through shipments of freight between these lines 
around the city instead of through it. 


The Louisville & Nashville Shops. 

The question of moving the shops of the Louisville & Nash- 
villefrom Bowhng Gréen, Ky., to Memphis Junctien, has 
been fof some time under consideration. One reason which 
inclines the officers of the railroad to take this step is that 
there will be, as a result, considerable saving in operation. 
The mileage of the Memphis line trains between Memphis 
Junction and Bowling Green would be saved, and it is es- 
timated that this would bring an economy of some $15,000 
a ‘year. Considerable saving in taxes could also be made. 
No decision has yet been reached. 


Preservation of Ties on Austrian Railroads. 


The Zeitschrift fiir Eisenbahnen und Dampfschiffahrt 
publishes in a recent issue an interesting diagram showing 
the percentage of ties on Austrian railroads impregnated 
with antiseptic substances. It appears from this that in 
1888 there were in use altogether 22,055,778 ties of various 
kinds of wood. Of these only 7,683,234, or about 35 per 
cent., bad been subjected to preservative treatment, chloride 
of zine having been used for 64.2 per cent. of this 
number, creosote oil for 18.4 per cent. and sulphate 
of copper for 17.4. The results obtained have 
been satisfactory and the experience gained 
has moreover shown, in nearly all cases, that the lower the 
resisting power to decay of the wood in its natural state, the 
more favorable are the effects of antiseptic treatment. This 
is accounted for by the fact that the softer, and ordinarily 
more perishable, woods absorb double and even three times 
the amount of preservative required for hard woods. Thus 
an impregnated soft pine tie has been found to have a con- 
siderably longer life than an oak tie in its natural state, and 
to be lower in cost also. In this respect the experiment 
which has been commenced on the Southern Railroad of 
Austria is of special note. Two million treated beech 
ties are there in use, and, judging from their 
behavior during the past few years, promise very good 
results. This is true also on some of the other lines where 
large quantities of beech ties have been used during the last 
four years. 

The question of relative custs and durability of the treated 
and the ordinary ties naturally deserves consideration. In 
treating oak ties the increased first cost over that of the 
natural tie is balanced only after a number of years, but 
the good effects of the treatment are then unmistakable. In 
any event, the comparatively high money value of oak and 
its slow growth make its preservation by antiseptic treat- 
ment eminently desirable. The portable apparatus which 


had the effect of materially reducing the cost of preserved 
ties, so that their introduction, even on small roads, does not 
seem to be entirely out of question. 





Ir n Ties in india. 

The manufacture of the Denham-and-Olphert cast-iron 
sleepers is being briskly carried on in the East Indian Rail- 
way workshops at Jamalpur, the daily out-turn being from 
400 to 500 complete sleepers. This gives employment toa 
large number of natives, and isthe means of utilizing a large 
quantity of Burrakur iron monthly, the use of imported iron 
being entirely suspended meantime.—The Indian Engineer. 

The Dodge Storage System. 

The Philadelphia & Reading is to introduce important inno- 
vations in the methods of handling coal at Port Richmond 
(Philadelphia) by which fuliy three-fourths of the space now 
occupied for that putpose can be made available for other 
uses This result will be achieved by means of the Dodge 
storage system, by which the coal instead of being dumped 
from the cars over a large surface is piled in great heaps. 

A tall mast is erected near the spot selected for the mount. 
A patent tackle suspended from the top of the mast carries a 
car back and forth from the train where the coal is dumped 
into the car, and it is then drawn up and emptied on the 
heap. which gradually rises toward the top of the mast. Two 
big piles already contain 85,000 tons of coal. Arrangements 
are being made to accommodate 12 more piles of ccal, which 
will contain 300,000 tons. The masis will be 112 ft. high, 
and the peak of the pile will reach 100 ft. above the ground, 
and will cover but one-eighth of the space at present required 
to store the same quantity. This system includesa ‘‘rel ader” 
which works between a ‘‘set” of two heaps and loads back 
into the cars when required. 

The Reading is about to coustruct a new wharf 700 ft. in 
length near the Port Richmond elevator, which will take 
the place of the eight wharves now occupied. This will be 
further supplemented by the building of two more large 
wharves, which will supersede all those in use at present. 
The compaxy will then secure new and improved wharves 
in place of the old crumbling structures as well as deep water, 
which it was impossible to obtain before. 

It is said that the Dodge system will be introduced at the 
docks of the Pennsylvania, at South Amboy, N. J. It is 
proposed to bave ten heaps, containing in the aggregate 
100,000 tons. An advantage offered by this method is that 
the coal can be piled up at some distance from the water’s 
edge, thus saving expensive frontage, the heaps at Port 
Richmond being 700 or 800 ft. from the docks. 


Equipment for German Roads. 


It is stated that the demand for railroad equipment will be 
upusually large in Germany this year. and that the Central 
Board of the Prussian Government Railroads will shortly 
contract for 7,000 freight vehicles, 400 locomotives and a 
large number of baggage cars. It is thought that the expen- 
ditures necessary tu meet the present demands of the rail- 
road traffic will amount to fully 40,000,000 marks ($10,- 
000,000). The traffic on the roads between 1880 and 1887 
increased about 120 per cent., while the rolling equipment 
increased 86 per cent. 


The New Buffalo Docks. 

The contract for docks and trestles of the Central Dock and 
Terminal Co. in Buffalo has been awarded to W. F. Wentz, 
of Moreland, N. Y. The work will cost about $300,000, and 
is for the handling of coal from the Philadelphia & Reading 
system. Work will begin soon, and is to be finished in one 
year. 
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THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Law to Punish Train Robbers. 


A law has been passed in the Territory of Arizona making 
train robbery a capital crime. In publishing this fact the 
New York Herald prints a list uf 2U daring and audacious 
train robberies which have occurred during the past three 
years, chiefly in the thinly settled regions of the South and 
West. In very few of the cases is there any record of the 
capture or punishment of the criminals. 


Ties Made of Old Rails. 

In the Organ fiir die Fortschritte des Eisenbahnwesen of 
recent date, we find a number of illustrations and a descrip- 
tion of a method of using old rails for cross ties. The rails 
are cut into lengths ranging from about 7 ff. 3 in. to 8 ft. 
Two such lengths are employed for each tie, being placed 
head to head with the webs horizontal, and notched to afford 
a bearing for a plate upon which the rail rests. The latter is 
firmly secured by special clamping plates and bolts, which 
pass down through the webs of the tie rails. This dubious 
effort at economy will hardly commend itself to American 
ebgineers. 

Indian Railroads. 

‘he railway reconnoissance which Sir Guilford Moles- 
worth and Colonel Smith are making along the east coast of 
the Madras Presidency is, in a way, a new departure. 
Hitherto the one great principle guiding the development of 
railways in India has been to lay the lines from inland trad- 
ing centres to sea-port towns, so that the traffic might reach 
the coast in the quickest possible time. The line now being 
reconnoitred would run parallel with the sea-board for 
several hundred miles, and would thus have no feeders what- 
ever, on one side, throughout its whole length. From Madras 
Town to Diamond Harbor there is not a single port having 
direct railway communication with the interior, and the 
rature of the coast is such that no good harbors are availa- 
ble, without which any large development of trade is impos- 
sible. We imagine that the chances of the line being con- 
structed are very small indeed.—The Indian Engineer. 


A New Australian Road. 

The Government of Western Australia has agreed to aid a 
line of railroad to be constructed from Eucla to Perth, a dis- 
tance of 800 miles, which, when completed, will bring into 
railroad connection Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Brisbane. It is expected that the work will occupy 10 years. 
The contractors have agreed to construct the railroad on the 
understanding that for every mile completed they shall re- 
ceive from the government tue gift of 20,000 acres of land. 


Australian Finance and Railroads. 

The ‘‘Handbook of New South Wales Statistics” for 1877 
states that the estimated population of Australia is 3,546,- 
727, showing an increase of 120,155, or 3.39 per cent. for 
the year; 54 per cent. of this increase isdue to immigra- 
tion. The small increase from births is explained by the fact 
that there are only about 84 femalesto 109 males. The pub- 
lic debt is £160,675,417, or £44 13s. 1d. ($218.13) per 
capita. 

About 100 million sterling of the above debt returns some 
direct income, having been expended on railroads, water- 


on the capital, so that there is no loss, as the loans were made 
at4 per cent. But in other colonies the working expenses are 
from 60 to 70 per cent., and in Western Australia the roads 
are worked at a loss. On an average the return is about 3 
per cent on the capital invested, so that 1 per cent. has to be 
made up from other revenues. 


Weight of Anthracite Coal. 

Mr. W. D. Zehner, Superintendent of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co., has recently made some experiments on 
the weight of Old Company Lehigh coal, by measuring and 
weighing the contents of several scows. In this manner he 
determined the following average weights, in pounds per 
cubic foot. 











nS eens . .-.- 61.88 | Nut 
MIN sy ch adlicec Orewa 61.09 | Pea 
Or ... 61.54 | Buckwheat 
DOs viSickctacneciases 60.67 


The buckwheat coal, it is supposed, was somewhat damp, 
which accounts for the anomalous weight. All the figures 
given above are larger than the weights determined by Pro- 
fessor Johnson for softer varieties of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite.—Engineering and Mining Journal. 


The Present Price of Rare Metals. 

For some special industries, materials having qualities not 
possessed bv tbe ordinary metals (including those usually 
called **precious”) are required. Thus, palladium is used for 
certain parts of watches, iridium for the points of gold pens, 
etc. It may interest the reader to know the current price of 
the rare metals which are occasionally used. The following 
table gives the values in dollars per pound. 

Metal. 
Vanadium 
Rubidium (named from the dark red lines of its spec- 


ak ck Dim Aah pen badeKWeh Deen Ane ea SSS ahT Nees eRe ASE EEO 8,745 
ee EE A eer ree or ern 6,942 
Lithivm (the lightest known metal) ...................... 6,749 
SE Nt era eee perenne y fee ee 5,206 
tack 2. San oigain dad aa nieces AR awn 559 OLAS 4,339 
I i ln cara So th aniontieht Gee aaa hen aGabeeee 4,196 
I iils's higsath, cing les ccd ind Ca s19-005 ke wk ea ea oa ee 3,943 
Nica Ime rans aa aise nis nlc Niet oth Rear Vere Heke ee os 3,280 
Se SE DENY occa ctacencrscnkencnsanpaksoeauess . & 378 
I i c.tt nis pk wigs pintacha sg nThinlbraly 3G 954.00.0-) cae whe! 50S em 3,085 
Ruthenium (very hard and brittle)......................-- 2,314 
Rhodium (excessively hard and brittle, fusing only at 

the highest attainable temperature in a blast furnace) 2,217 
Tamtaliams (OF COVGMDIGIM). ...0..00..crccccccceccvcerseceses 6217 
LEE OO PETE OT OT ECT Eee 1,756 
PN ho divinity cia nie Coale name « : 1, 
Osmiam (very brittlle).............00.seseccvees 1,253 
Iridium (the Lcavient SID Sis cave xesnctiesasecass 1,053 


The present value of gold being about $319, and of silver 
$19 per pound, it will be seen that the so-valled ‘* precious ” 
metals have some cempetitors. 


Qualifications of a Passenger Trainman. 

A Salt Lake reporter has been trying bis band at the o!d 
problem of inventing a novel variety of questions. He lugs 
in his religious animosities as in the gems which we have 
quoted from him heretofore: 

‘* Trainmen are expected to answer most any kind of a 
question. A Melchizedek ’Bus Angel on the Utah Central 
was bombarded on ene train yesterday with a string of 
questions about the geologic structure of this basin, the size 
of the membership of the Ogden Baptist Church, the weight 
of the rails the train was running over, where was 
a good place in Salt Lake to buy lacteal syrup for nursing 
mothers, what was the capital stock of the Deseret 
National Bank, were any of the original Danites on 
the Salt Lake police force, and then, as the angel was gasp- 
ing for breath, a venerable widower, whose thoughts might 
be supposed to be on matters celestial rather than grossly 
terrestrial, wanted to know who was that pretty blooming 
gir] that got off at Farmington. The angel folded his wings 
with a howl of despair, and was removed to the baggage car, 
where he was so long in coming to that the train was at the 
depot, and Mulloy & Paul had got away with the passengers 
before he could rush out to save the fragments.” 








RAILROAD LAW=NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


In Kansas the Supreme Court rules that where a railroad 
company is consolidated with other railroad companies under 
a new name, it ceases to exist as a corporation; and an ac- 
tion brought by or against such railroad company before its 
consolidation cannct afterwards be prosecuted by or against 
it or in its original name.’ 

The Supreme Court of California decides that the state 
constitution providing that corporations may be formed 
under genera! laws, but shall not ‘be created by special act, 
does not prohibit a duly organized corporation from receiv- 
ing by assignment from its lawful owners a franchise to lay 
down and maintain a street railroad.” 

In Oregon the Supreme Court bolds that where the Legisla- 
ture of the state passed an act creating a board of railroad 
commissioners, empowering it to examine into the affairs of 
railroad corporations doing business within the state, and 
required it to make a biennial report, with such suggestions 
‘tas to what changes in the classification of freights, or what 
change in the rate of freights or fares, are advisable for the 
public welfare,” but conferred no express authority upon the 
board to regulate the price of freight, or to determine when 
freight charges were unreasonable, the board had no juris- 
diction to require a railroad company to refund to a shipper 
asum of money alleged to have been exacted from him in 
excess of a reasonable charge for the shipment.? 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina decides that trans- 
portatation between two points in the same state over con- 
necting railroad lines, one of which lies wholly in another 
state, is inter-state commerce, and beyond the jurisdiction 
of the South Carolina Railroad Commission. * 

In Dakota it is held by the Supreme Court that the Dakota 
act for the levy and collection of taxes upon railroad prop- 
erty, approved March 9, 1883, is unconstitutional in so far 
as it attempts to levy a tax upon the earnings of railroad 
compan‘es derived from inter-state transportation, being 
to that extent an interference with inter-state commerce, A 
railroad company which has paid such tax is entitled to have 
that part of the payment based on the unconstitutional tax 
applied to valid taxes thereafter accruing.® 

In Texas, in an action for work done on defendant's rail- 
road, the evidence was that plaintiff had been working for a 
contractor, and, fearing that he would not be paid, was 
about to quit work, when defendant's agent induced him to 
keep on work under promise to pay him. The greater part 
of the work was then done. The Supreme Court holds that 
a verdict for an amount nearly equal to plaintiff’s whole 
claim, as well for the work done before as after the promise 
was made, should be set aside as contrary to the evidence. ® 

A Missouri statute provides that any railroad company 
organizec under the laws of that state, whose track shall at 
the state line connect with any foreign railroad, may con- 
solidate with such railroad. The Supreme Court rules that 





works, etc., the 9,398 miles of railroad having cost 95 millions 
in round numbers or a little over £10,000 per mile. InVic- 





more recently been brought out for carrying out the 
y increasing competition, has, moreover, 


progesses, aided 


toria the net earnings «f the government roads are about 42 
per cent, of the gross receipts, giving almost exactly 4 per cent, 








this authorizes a consolidation of an existing domestic com- 
pany with a foreign on», «hough the former had not then 
constructed its road,’ 

The Supreme Court of the United States affirms the con- 
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stitutionality of the Alabama statute requiring railroad em- | 


ployés to be examined by a state board to determine whether | the Court held that he was guilty of contributory neghgence, 
or not they are color-blind, imposing the expense of such ex-! and could not recover. 
amination on the company, and rendering their employment | States reverses this judgment, being of opinion tbat his con- 


without certificates penal, notwithstanding that the act is | 
applied to companies having lines on which the employés 
run in different states. * 

Iv Georgia a railroad charter gave the company the ex- 
clusive right to transport persons and property over its road 
so long as it chose, so long as its charges should not exceed 
certain rates. The Supreme Court of the United States rules 
that this was not a contract between the state and the com- 
pany, that the latter might charge such rates as it choose, 
within the prescribed limits, but was a provision tbat if its 
rates should exceed these limits its exclusive right might be 
forfeited. The company was, therefore, subject to subse- 
quent legislation regulating tariff charges. 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In Texas the Supreme Court holds that a railroad on whose 
road the loss occurred, when sued for damages, must allege 
and prove, in order to get the benefit of an exemption from 
liability im the bill of lading given by a different company 
and in a different state, that the exemption 1s allowed by the 
law of the state where the goods were shipped.'° 

In Minnesota it is laid down by the Supreme Court that 
the possession of a baggage check by a passenger is prima 
facie evidence that the carrier has received and is in posses- 
sion of his personal baggage; and where he delivers such 


check to the agent of a connecting railroad and receives its | 


check in exchange therefor, the presumption is, in the ab- 
sence of proof to the contrary, that the baggage is received 
in due cours? by the latter company, and it is responsible 
therefor.'? 

In Kansas the Supreme Court holds that where goods are 
shipped over a railroad, and are permitted by the owner to 
remain at the depot of their destination until the railroad 
company becomes liable therefor only as warehouseman, 
and afterwards such goods are demanded by the owner, and 
he is informed by the agent in charge of such depot that the 
goods have not vet*arrived, and afterwards said depot, 
together with tie goods, is burned up, the failure to deliver 
the goods on the demand of the owner is such negligence as 
will render the company lable for the value of the goods. 
Where, on the shipment of goods, a receipt is given to the 
shipper therefor, on the back of which is printed a contract 


limiting the liability of the carrier in the transportation of | 


the goods, and the liability as common carrier on the safe 
arrival of the goods at their destination, and afterwards said 
goods are permitted to remain at there destination unti] such 
carrier becomes liable only as warehouseman, and after- 
wards said goods are destroyed by fire, held, in an action by 
the owner to recover their value, the receipt and contract 
are immaterial. !? 

In Georgia the Supreme Court rules that a railroad which 
hauls to a city goods consigned to a mill 214 miles from town, 
and delivers them at the mill by means of transportation 
gratuitously furnished by another company over its road, 
cannot claim, in defense of an action for damage to the goods 
in transit, that it is not the last road that received the goods, 
A contract for the transportation of goods by rail from Bos- 
ton to Atlanta, limiting the liability of the carrier, when 
made in Massachusetts, and valid by the laws of that state, 


| may be had for ordinary negligence. 2? 





is valid in Georgia, though it would not be valid if made in | 


the latter state. When the consignor of goods agrees that 
they may be leaded and transferred on open cars,the carrier, 
in the absence of negligence on its part, 1s not liable for any 
damage caused to the goods by being so loaded and trans- 
orted.'* 

, In Wisconsin the Supreme Court decides that a railroad 
company lowering the grade of a street to adjust it to its 
tracks is liable to the owner of an adjacent lot injured there- 
by as for land taken for the company’s use, though none of 
the lot itself was actually taken.!* 


In Alabama the Supreme Court rules that the state! 
statutes, which render a railroad company liable for injuries | 


to stock where such injuries result from its failure to comyly 
with the statutory requirements, or other negligence of the 
company, do not require such negligence to be the sole cause. 


It is sufficient, also, if the failure of the company to comply | 


with the statutory requirements, such as ringing the bell, or 
blowing the whistle, reasonably contributes to the injury. 
there being no question of plaintiff’s contributory negli- 
gence. But it is error in such case, where the stock was in- 
ured at a crossing near a station, to charge that, if the 
looenatinve was running ata very rapid rate of speed at the 
time the stock was struck, and the injury occurred because 
of this fact, the defendant would be liable, as the statute 


does not regulate the speed of trains when passing stations or | 


crossings. except when entering a curve crossed by a public 
road, where the engineer cannot see at least one-fourth of a 
mile abead.1* 

In Colorado a cow was struck at a crossing in a city by an 
engine running at from 10 to.12 miles an hour, which was 
much faster than allowed by the city ordinance. The view 
of the crossing was unobstructed for 250 ft. The speed of 
the train was not slackered, nor the bell or whistle sounded. 
Either the engineer or fireman, and perbaps both, were look- 
ing out of the window at a public gathering at the time. The 
Supreme Court holds the railroad liable for the damage. '® 

In Kansas the Supreme Court rules that a railroad com- 
pany may, under the provision of the statute and under the 
authority of a city ordinance, construct and operate its rail- 
road in a public street in a legal and proper manner, making 
such alterations in the surface of the street necessary to the 
constructi pn and operation of its road, ind which do not neces- 
sarily impair the usefulness of the street, without being liable 
to abutung lot owners or others for damages; but such a 
company cannot, any more than an individual, wrongfully 
and unnecessarily block up or obstruct a street, without be 
ing liable therefor .*? 

Io Indiana the Supreme Court holds that where an animal 
trespassing on a railroad track securely ,fenced is not seen 
by the engineer, the company is not necessarily guilty of 
negligence because the engineer does not attend to gestures 
made by persons near the track, unless the gestures are such 
as give fair and full warning that injury will result if the 
train is not halted.** 


Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 

In Tennessee a person coming out of a railroad depot, 
where he had been on business, was struck by a train run- 
ning at a high rate of speed on a track between the depot 
and the passenger platform. Tbe person averred that be 
could not see the train on account of a standing car, and 
could not hear it, although he listened. There was evidence 
that there was much noise in the depot at thetime. The 
Supreme Court of the United States rules that the injured 
person was not guilty of contributory negligence, which, as 
a matter of law, will prevent his recovering damages.!* 

In Pennsylvania a brakeman on a freight train on a cold 
night discovered that a step was missing from one of his cars 
between him and the caboose, and notified the conductor, 
who told bim that he would drop the car at a point beyond 
if it contained no perishable freight. Before that point was 
reached the train stopped, and the brakeman went back to 
the caboose according to custom to eat his breakfast: but the 








train starting suddenly he ran over the cars to his post, and 


forgetting about the step, fell and was injured. On the trial 
The Supreme Court of the United 


duct did not io law amount to contributory negligence. ?° 
The Court of Appeals of Kentucky decides tbat under the 
statute of that state, providing thatif a person not in the 
employment of arailroad company is killed by the negli- 
gence or carelessness of the proprietors or servants of such 
company,.bis representatives may recover damages, re-overy 


In Texas the plaintiff was passing alonga side track of 
defendant's in an incorporated town, towards the crossing, 
which he found obstructed by cars standing on the main 
track. He halted at the edge of the side track, near the end 
of the ties, and looked in front of him for an engine, remain- 
ing there for a minute and a half, when be was struck by 
the pilot of an engine coming up behind, at the rate of from 
six toeight miles an hour. No bell was rung or whistle 
blown. The Supreme Court bolds that the railroad is liable 
in damages. ?? 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin decides that the rule that 
a person approaching a railroad crossing is bound to look and 
listen for the approach of a train, is inapplicable to a case 
where the train bas just passed the crossing while deceased 
was within a few rods of it, and driving upon a trot, and has 
passed on out of his sight in such manner as to induce the be- 
lief that it was to continue on in that direction, and where 
he has no reason to suppo-e that it would immediately re- 
turn. In such case it was the duty of the railroad company 
to have had some one on the rear car, or in some position 
where he could have seen that no one was about to cross the 
track before it was backed down over the crossing, to give 
the deceased timely warning and to signal the train to stop, 
if there was danger of a collision.?* 

In Missouri a boy 11 years old was killed by defendant's 
train while coasting in a street of the city of St. Louis 
The Court charged that, if deceased did not possess the dis- 
cretion of an adult at the time of the accident, the jury 
should consider the fact in deciding whether or not be was 
guilty of contributory negligence. The Supreme Court bolds 
that the instruction was misleading, and tended to give the 
jury the impression that, as plaintiff was only 11 years old, 
he could not be guilty of contributory negligence at all.?* 

In the same state the same court bolds that where oue en- 
gaged in the construction of a sewer beneath a railroad track, 
in a tunnel, there being a time specified for the performance 
of the work when the trains are not running, enters the tun- 
nel while in use for the pussage of trains, knowing that it has | 
not yet been turned over to the trackmen, and is injured by | 
defendant’s train, he is guilty of negligence, and cannot re | 
cover for injuries so received.?5 

In Louisiana the Supreme Court lays down the general 
rule that to recover damages for injuries received from a | 
railroad company it is necessary for plaintiff to prove that | 
the accident in consequence of which the injuries were. 
received was caused by the negligence of the railroad com- | 
pany, and that the plaintiff was not guilty of any negligence | 
which aided the accident.?° | 


} 
| 





| 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capita] stocks of railroad companies have | 
teen declared as follows : 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, 2\% per cent., payable | 
March 6. 

Chicago & Northwestern, quarterly, 1%, per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable March 25. 

Cleveland d& Pittsburgh, quarterly, 124 per cent., payable | 
Mareh 15. 

Manhattan, 4 per cent., payable in scrip, April 1. | 


Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as foilows: 
Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe, annual meeting, Topeka, | 
Kan., May 9. / 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, annual meeting, 48 Wall | 
street, New York, March 13. 
Cairo, Vineinnes & Chicago, 
April 25. 
Chicago, St. Louis d& New Orleans, annual meeting, | 
Memphis, Tenn.. March 29. j 
Chicago, St. Louis d& Pittsburgh, annual meeting, Union | 
Depot, Indianapolis, March 20. 
Cleveland, Chagrin Falls & Northern, special meeting, | 
Cleveland, O., March 27. 
Illinois Central, annual meeting, 78 Michigan avenue, | 
Chicago, Ill., March 13. 
Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago, annual meeting, St. | 
Louis, Mo., March 12. ; 
Kentucky Central, anvual meeting, Covington, Ky., 
March 19. 
Louisville, New Albany d& Chicago, annual meeting, 31 | 
Nassau street, New York City, March 13. 
Mississippi & Tennessee River, annual meeting, Mem.- | 
phis, Tenn., March 29. 
Missouri Pacific, annual meeting, St. Louis, Mo., March 


special meeting, Cairo, Ill, | 


| 
New York, Ontario & Western, special meeting, 16 Ex-| 
change place, New York, April 3. 

St. Louis, Tron Mountain d&: Southern, anr ual meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo., March 12. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tecb- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 
The New England Railroad Club will hold its annual 
dinner and meeting in Boston, March 13. 





The National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents will hold its thirty fourth annual meeting at the 
Hotel Brunswick in New York, March 19. 

The Train Dispatchers’ Association will hold its second 
annual convention in Indianapolis, Ind., June 12. E. J 
Peabody, 237 Frank‘in street, Chicago, is Secretary. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association 
will bold its next annual convention at Niagara Falls, >» 
ginning Tuesday, June 18, with headquarters at the Interna- 
tional Hotel. AJll who wish to secure rooms should opply to 
Mr. A. H. Gluck, Manager, International Hotel, Naigara 
Falls, N. Y. 

The National Association of Railway Surgeons holds its 
annual convention in St Louis, Mo., May 2, 1889. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on the 
third Tuesday in each month at its rooms in the Phenix 
Building, Jackson street, Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., onthethird Thurs- 
day in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffe’- ths fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
Aregrs* eré October. 

Tke American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings cp the first and third Wednesday in each month 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its reg- 
lar meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, Boston, at 7:30 p. m. on the third Wednesday in each 
month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month, 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in St. Louis on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Philadel- 
phia 


The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7.30 p. m. at its rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the first Monday in each mouth. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Envineers meets at Helena, 


| Mont., at 7.30 p m. on the third Saturday ineach month. 


The Civil Engineers’ Club of Kansas holds regular meet- 
ngs on the first Wednesday in each month at Wichita, Kan. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. H. N. Newland, Roadmaster on the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, has resigned that position. 


—Mr. W. W. Mayberry, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Matamoras division of the Mexican National Road has re- 
signed. 


—Mr. J. F. Clarke, Assistant Division Engineer.of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect April 1. 


—Col. Robert S. Bevier, Chief Attorney of the Owensboro 
& Nashville road, and its originator, and for many years its 
President, died at Owensboro, Ky. 


—Mr. M. W. Devine bas been appointed Ass‘stant Engi- 
neer of the Atlantic Coast Line, to succeed Mr. E. C. Dunn, 
resigned to accept service on another road. 


—Mr. J. G. Johnston, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Central Iowa, and P. F. Narey, Master of Bridges and 
Buildings on the same road, have resigned their positions. 


—Mr. George F. Wilson, Master Mecbanic of the Minne- 
apulis & St. Louis, bas been appointed Assistant General 


, Master Mechanic and Master Car Builder of the Chicago, 


Kansas & Nebraska. 


—Edwin Warren, an engineer on the Fitchburg road, 
whose skillful prevention of a collision was noted in these 
columns last week, has been presented by the company with 
a gold watch. The occurence bappened in the night, and 
Engineer Warren was running at about 30 miles an hour 
when he first saw the danger. 


—The President Jast week appointed Allen E. Morrison, of 
Perry, Iowa: George W. Bird, of Madison, Wis.: Orlando 
B. Stealey, of Louisville, Ky.; Isaac M. Weston, of Grand 
Rapids. Mich.; John P. Irish, of Oakland, Cal., and Alex- 
ander Gunn, of Cleveland, Commissioners to examine a por- 
tion of the Southern Pacific in California. 


—Mr. Paul P. Rainer, for the last three years Chief Clerk 
of the Central Traffic Association and also Secretary of the 
East-Bound Classification Committee, bas been appointed 
Chairman of the Joint Rate Inspection Bureau, with office 
at Chicago. Before gcing to Chicago Mr. Rainer held a 
prominent position in Commissioner Fink's office in New 
York. 


~-Mr. Henry Wood, Vice-President of the Little Rock & 
Fort Smith and Wood and Tie Agent of the Missouri Pacific, 
bas resigned these positions, and will for the present retire 
from active railroad service. Mr. Wood has held these posi- 
tions for several years, and was previcusly General Superin- 
tendent of the Utah lines of the Denver & Rio Grande. Mr. 
Wood has also been President and General Superintendent 
of several lines in the Pennsylvania system. 


—Mr. Theodore N. Ely, General Superintendent of Motive 
Power, Pennsylvania Railroad, was recently elected a mem- 
ber of the Institution of Civil Engineers, England. Ameri- 
can readers do not need to be reminded that it is largely due 


to Mr. Ely’s clear judgment and bigh mechanical and ad- 


minis‘rative ability that the mechanical department of the 
Pennsylvania stands among the very first in the world, and 
that the Altoona shops have become a famous training 
schoo). The Institution is to be congratulated on its new 
member. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Addyston & Ohio River.—The incorporators of this Ohio 
company are: W. P. Anderson, Matthew Addy, B.S. Cun- 
ningbam and J.N. King, citizens of Cincinnati, O., and 
George P. Wilshire of the State of Kentucky. The general 
office, will be at Addyston, O. 


Alabama Midland.—The following are now the officers of 
this road: O. C. Wiley, President: I. B. Newcombe, Vice- 
President: J. C. Henderson, Treasurer; W. F. Joseph. Sec- 
retary; Arthur Pou, Chief Engineer: C. M. Craig, Principal 
Assistant Engineer. 


American Midland.—The officers are: President, Col, 
Wiiliam Thorpe, 42 New street, New York; General Man 
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ager, C. N. Haskell; General Superintendent, George E. 
Blaine, of Ottawa, O. 


Anniston & Jacksonville.—The officers recently elected 
by the stockholders of this line are James Cook, President; 
P. Rowan, Vice-President; Walter Dean, Treasurer; C. D. 
Martin, Secretrary. All are of Anniston, Ala. 


Astoria & South Coast.—The officers of this Oregon Com- 
ny are: President, John A. Devlin, Astoria, Ore.; First 
ice-President, Hon. Judge F. J. Taylor, Astoria; Second 
Vice-President, Daniel K. Warren, Skipanon, Clatsop Co., 
Ore.; Treasurer, I. W. Case, Astoria; Secretary, E. C. Hol- 
den, Astoria, and Chief,Engineer and Superintendent, Henry 


B. Thielsen of Astoria. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—E. C. Dunn having resigned to ac- 
cept a position on another system, M. W. Divine has been 
appointed t Engineer, with headquarters at Wil- 
mington, N.C. 8S. A. Johnson has been appointed Road- 
master of the Southern Division of the Wilmington & Wel- 
don, with headquarters at Wilmington. His territory will 
be from Wilmington to the 110-mile post, and the Clinton & 
Warsaw Branch, vice G. Bb. Newcomb, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Northeastern of South Carolina, with head- 
quarters at Florence, S.C. J. W. Sing has been transferred 


from the Northeastern of South Carolina to the Northern | — 


Division of the Wilmington & Weldon, with headquarters at 
Wilson, N. C. His territory will be from the 110-mile post 
to Weldon, N. C., the Wilson & Fayetteville Branch, and 
Midland North Carolina road. J. M. Fitzgerald has been 
appointed Roadmaster of the Branch Road Division, with 
headquarters at Rocky Mount. This division will consist of 
the Scotland Neck, Nashville and Tarboro branches, and the 
Albemarle & Raleigh road. 

Baltimore Belt.—The following officers have been chosen: 
William Gilmor, President; C. F. Kerchver, Secretary end 
Treasurer, and Richard Randolph, Chief Engineer. The of- 
fice is at Baltimore. 

Bells Gap.—E. M. Steck, General Passenger and Freight 
Agent, has been appointed General Auditor of the company. 


Buffalo & Geneva.—The first board of directors of tbe 


New York company is as follows: Wilson S. Bissell, Frank 
H. Goodyear, J. Wesley Bridgman, Howard H. Baker, 
Arthur D. Bissell, Franklin Lee and George J. Sicard, of 


Buffalo, N. Y.; Howard Elmer, Waverly, N. Y.: William 
W. Wright and Joseph S. Lewis, of Geneva, N. Y.; M. A. 
Wilbur, of Victor, N. Y.; S. D. Jackson, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., and J. R. Pratt, Manchester, N. Y. 


Camden & Atlantic.—At the annual meeting in Camden, 
N. J., Feb. 28, the following directors and officers were 
elected: Directors, George B. Roberts, William L. Elkins, 
Henry D. Welsh, Joseph N. Du Barry, Thomas H. Dudley, 
Richard D. Barclay, William C. Houston, William Bettle, 
Edmund E. Read, William C. Dayton, Crawford Miller, 
Enoch A. Doughty and John B. Hay. The board organized 
by the election of the following officers: President, George 
B. Roberts: Vice-President, William J. Sewell; Secretary, 
D. M. Zimmerman; Treasurer, William Taylor. 


Central (New Brunswick).—The officers of this company 
are: President, C. Ford Stevens, of Philadelphia; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W. T. Whitehead, Fredericton, N. B.; Chief 
Engineer and Manager, Thomas M. Williamson, Chipman, 

Charleston & Savannah.--The old officers of the company 
eo at the annual meeting held in Charleston, 8. 

3., March 4. 


Chattanooga, Cleveland d& Murphy.—The offieers of this 
road are: President, E. Watkins, of Chattan , Tenn.; 
Vice-President, C. L. Hordwick; Secretary aud Treasurer, 
W. G. McAdoo. 

Chicago, Burlington & Northern.—J. C. Howard has 
been appointed Assistant Superintendent at Minneapolis, in 
place of J. R. Hastings, promoted. Mr. Howard is also 
General Agent of the Freight Department at the same pvint. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—George F. Wilson has 
been appointed” Assistant General Master Mechanic and 
a Car-Builder of the road, with headquarters at Hor- 
ton, Kan. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pucific.—William M. Brewer has 
been appointed Assistant Traveling Auditor of the road, vice 
Samuel Matthews, assigned to other duties. 


Chicago, Santa Fe & California.—R. H. Emerson, Master 
Mechanic of the Kansas City Division, having resigned, the 
jurisdiction of M. J. Rogers, Master Mechanic at Chicago, is 
extended from Chicago to Kansas City, with headquarters at 
Fort Madison, Iowa, taking effect March 1. 

Cincinnati Circular.—This new Ohio company has been 
apa’ by the election of the following directors: Charles 
Schiff, Henry Lewis, Thomas Paxton, Samuel Hunt and 
Ralpb Peters, The directors organized by the election of 
Henry Lewis, President, and H. H. Tatem, Secretary. 


Cincinnati, Washington d& Baltimore.—T. J. Scully has 
been appointed Train Dispatcher of the Pertsmouth Division, 
with headquarters at Hamden, O. 


Cleveland d& Canton.—W. O. Chapman has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the road with office at Boston, Mass., 
in place of D. K. Stevens, resigned. Mr. Chapman is also 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis.—-The 
following were this week elected directors for three years : 
Benjamin S. Brown, A. G. Dulman, W. Bayard Cutting and 
Charles F. Cox. 

George S. Russell was elected Treasurer, and J. T. Wann 
Secretary of the company. 


Cleveland, St. Louis & Kansas City.—The following are 
now the officers of this road: President, T. C. Clarke, 1 
Broadway, New York; Vice-President, F. C. Hollins. 11 
Wall street, New York; Chief Engineer and General Man- 
ager, J. F. K. Hayward, Roe Builaing, St. Louis. The fol- 
lowing is the Executive Committee: T. C. Clarke, James 
Roosevelt, F. C. Hollins and E. C. Gregory. 


Columbia & Puget Sound.—¥. A. Hill bas been eapeinied 
Assistant yy eg ee and Traffic Manager, with head- 
— at ttle, Wash. Ter., in place of T. J. Milner, re- 
signed. 

Coshocton & Southern.—J. W. Wardwell has been elected 
Superintendent. Mr. Wardwell is Superintendent of the 
Cleveland & Canton. 


Dallas, Pacific & Southeastern.—The following directors 
have been elected: J. E. Henderson, President; H. M. 
McLaurin, Vice-President; W. H. Flippin, Treasurer; J. P. 
Murphy, Secretary; J. N. Sunpson, B. Blankenship, J. C. 
O’Conner, D. H. Morrow. and A. Sanger. The general office 
will be at Dallas, Tex. 


Decatur & South Mountain Belt.—The following officers 
have been elected: A.C. Frey, President; R. W. Austin, 
General Manager, and T. G. Macey, Engineer. The general 
office is at Decatur, Ala. 





Des Moines & Northwestern.—A. N. Denman is now 
Managing Director of this company, with office at Des 
Moines, Ia. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—E. B. Parke has 
been chosen Acting Superintendent of Transportation, with 
office at Knoxville, Tenn., to succeed J. A. Phillips, resigned. 


Fairhaven & Southern.—The following officers have been 
elected: Nelson Bennett, President; . M. Wilson, Vice- 
President, both of Tacoma, W. T.; C. X. Larrabee, Treas- 
urer; E. L. Cowgill, Secretary and General Manager, with 
office at Fairhaven, Whatcom County, W. T. 


Florida Railway & Navigation Co.—D. E. Maxwell, for- 
merly General Superintendent, has been appointed General 
Mrnager, the former office having been abolished. He has 
also assumed the duties of Purchasing Agent until further 
notice, vice R.{S. Lukenbill, deceased. 


Fort Worth & Rio Grande,—C., C. Wickes has been elected 
Vice-President, with office at Fort Worth. 

Richard Lord has been appointed General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, with office at Fort Worth, Tex. 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—W. P. McFarlane 
has been appointed Superintendent of ‘lelegraph, in place of 
s. C. Harris, with headquarters at Missouri Valley, Ia. 


Humeston & Shenandoah,—H. 8S. Nelson bas Leen appoint- 
ed General Freight and Passenger Agent, with headquarters 
at Clarinda, Ia. 


Illinois Railroad & Warehouse Commission.—John R. 





Wheeler, of Chicago. Isaac N. Phillips, of Bloomington, and 
W. L. Crim, of Frankford, have been appointed to serve as 
State Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners in place of | 
the present members of the board whose terms of mevinn 
have expired. 


Indiana, Illinois & Iowa.—J. A. Drake has been appoint- | 
ed Secretary and Treasurer, with office at Kankakee, LIL, to | 
succeed E, Fietcher. 


international & Great Northern.—J. M. Eddy of Sedalia, | 
Mo. , has been elected Presdent, to succeed Jay Gould, who} 
also resigns as a director. Russell Sage basalso resigned from 
the boar of directors. 


Lampasas, Burnet & Southwestern,—The following are 
the incorporators of this Texas road: J. H. Galbraith, E. M. 
Longeave, T. L. Cauthon, John Manward, J. W. Town 
send, W. A. Patterson, William Gennett and J. C. Matthews, | 
all of Lampasas. 


Leesburg & Lake Region.—The following officers bave 
been chosen: President, J. F. Richmond, Okahumpka, Fila. ; 
Treasurer, G. C. Staypleton, Leesburg, Fla.; Chief Engi- 
neer, C.S. Noble, Mt. Claire, Fla. The principal office of 
the company is at Leesburg. 


Lehigh Valley.—F. J. Krom has been appointed Assistant 
General Car Agent, with office at Sayre, Pa. In addition to 





his present duties, he will have entire charge of the distribu- iv 


tion of cars on the Northern Division. 


Memphis, Little Rock & Indian Territory.—The following 
officers have been elected: Gustave A. T. Milair, President; 
B. E. Orr, Vice-President and General Manager; F. F. | 
Smith, Secretary; J. B. Conkling, Treasurer, and H. A. | 
Schwanecke, Chief Engineer. The general office is at 212} 
Allis Block, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mexican Central.—Robert Burgess has been appointed | 
Resident Engineer on the San Luis Potosi Division of the | 
Mexican Central with headquarters at Aguas Calientes, | 
Mexico. 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—Ernest Vliet bas | 
been appointed Acting General Passenger Agent, with office | 
in Milwaukee, Wis., to succeed George 8. Marsh, resigned%to | 
acvept service with another company. | 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—George F. Wilson, having | 
resigned the position of Master Mechanic to accept service | 
with another company, W. H. Whittaker has been appointed | 


| 


Acting Master Mechanic. | f 


New York, Ontario & Western.—F. W. Smith has been | 
appointed General Baggage Agent, with office at Wee-| 
hawken, N. J., vice J. R. Naylor, resigned. 


New York, Susquehanna & Western.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the company was held at Jersey 
City Feb. 28, and the following directors were elected: 
Charles M. Heald, Stephen V. White, Simon Borg, Robert | 
K. Dow, James M. Hartshorne, Henry Marks, Frank C. 
Lawrence, Jr., Alfred Sully, Charles Minzesheimer, Henry 
Sanford, Jobn I. Blair, Garrett A. Hobart and Charles | 
Siedler. The directors organized by electing Charles M. 
Heald, President: Stephen V. White, Vice-President; Simon 
Borg, Second Vice-President, and J. P. Rafferty, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


Northern Central.—The stockholders of the road held their 
annual meeting in Baltimore, Feb. 28, and elected these di- 
rectors : George B. Roberts, Wistar Morris, George Small, 
J. N. Hutchinson, B. F. Newcomer. John P. Green, Harry 
Walters, Henry James, J. N. Du Barry, Louis W. Hall, E. 
B. Parsons, J. D. Cameron. George B. Roberts was re- 
elected President. The others elected were Frank Thomson, 
Vice-President; Stephen W. White, Secretary, and Jobn 
Sheib, Treasurer. r. Roberts resigned as a director, and 
A. J. Cassatt was elected in his place. 


Old Colony.—John C, Sanborn has been appointed General 
Train Master, and in addition to his other duties will have 
charge of all train men on the Central, Cape Cod, and Prov- 
idence divisions, with headquarters at Kneeland Street 
Station, Boston. The office of Passenger Transportation 
Master has been abolished. 


Petaluma, Sebastopol & Russian River.—This company 
bas been incorporated in California, with the following as 
directors: J. A. McNear, I. G. Wickersham, A. L. Whitney, 
William Pearlman, William Hill, H. T. Fairbanks, E. Den- 
man, George C. Codding, J. L. Dinnide, all of Petaluma, 
and Aaron Barnes and James Gannon, of Sebastopol. 

The following officers have been elected: John A. Mc- 
Near. President; W. B. Haskell, Secretary, and H. B. Hig- 
bee, Treasurer. 


Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie.—W. H. Garrett has 
been appointed Acting General Freight Agent, with office at 
Greenville, Pa. The office of Purcbasing Agent has been 
created, and J. C. Grove appointed Purchasing Agent, with 
office at Greeville, Pa. 


St. Charles & Helena.—Theincorporators of this Arkansas 
company are J. H. McCarthy, J. R. Campbell, W. H. Brad- 
ford, G. W. Shinn, J. M. Moore and H. J. Campbell. 


St. Louis Bridge & Tunnel Co.—The company elected the 
following directors this week: Julius S. Walsh, Thomas E. 
Tutt, Edward Walsh, Jr., William Taussig and J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 


| and enough bave been received to equip 50 miles. 





Savannah, Florida & Western.—The following directors 
were chosen this week: H. B. Plant, W. 8S. Chisholm, H. S. 
Haines, J. H. Estil, M. K. Jesup, Henry Sanford, and M. J. 
O’Brien. 

Southwest Pennsylvania.—The stockholders of the 
company held their anoual meeting March 5 and elected the 
following directors: J. N. Du Barrv, President; John K. 
Ewing. John P. Green, William J. Howard, George F. 
Huff, Wistar Morris. William A. Patton, Robert Pitcairn, 
George B. Roberts, N. Parker Shortridge, George A. Tor- 
rence, Heory D. Welsh, J. F. Wentiling. 


Texas & Pacific.—The following directors were elected ia 
New York, March 6, 198,015 shares voting. Jay Gould, 
Samuel Sloan, John T. Terry, Henry G. Marquand, Samuel 
Thomas, George J. Gould, Thomas J. Eckart, Russell Sege, 
C. M. McGhee, C, E. Satterlee, A. L. Hopkins, New York; 
Isaac J. Wistar, J. N. Hutchinson, Philadelpbia; E. B. 
Wheelock, New Orleans; Milton H. Smith, Louisville; 8. H. 
H. Clarke, St. Louis, and John C. Brown, Dallas, Tex. 

W.J. Doyle has been appointed Roadmaster of the Rio 
Grande division, with office at Weatherford, Tex., to suc 
ceed W. J. Carnahan, resigned. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City.—Jobn R. Fulton has 
been appointed Assistant Engineer. 


Ultima Thule, Arkadelphia d& Mississippi.—The follow- 
ing officers have been elected: William Grayson, President, 
St. Louis, Mo.; L. Werner, Vice-President, St. Louis, Mo.: 
O. G. Schulenburg, Secretary and Treasurer, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
F, W. Swift, General Traffic Manager, Arkadelphia, Ark. ; 
J. F. Miles, Master Mechanic, Arkadelphia, Ark. 


Union Pacific.—John R. Manchester has been appointed 
General Claim Agent of the Law and Operating Departments 
and will report to the General Attorney. His headquarters 


| will be at Omaha, Neb. 


West Jersey.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the road held in Camden, N. J., March 5, the following 
beard of directors was elected: George B. Roberts, C. F. 
Leaming, Juhn M. Moore. Thomas H. Dudley, George Wood, 
J. N. Du Barry, N. P. Shortridge, Henry D. Welsh, W. J. 
Sewell, Benjamin F. Lee, Samuel H. Nixon, Josiah Wistar, 
David B. Gill, B. B. Comegys and William G. Nixon. The 
board organized by the election of George B. Roberts, Presi- 
dent; W. J. Sewell, Vice-President, and William Taylor, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


West Jersey & Atlantic —The following directors were 
elected this week: George Wood, W. J. Sewell, Aaron Fries, 
Malin Hutchinson, Samuel B. Lewis, Benjamin Lee, John 
M. Moore, W. J. Scull, Walter Wood, J. N. Du Barry, 
Israel S. Adams, John S. Gardner, N. P. Shortridge. George 
Wood was elected President, W. J. Sewell Vice-President, 
and William Taylor Secretary and Treasurer. 


Weston & Elk River.—The incorporators are Hon. J. N. 
Camden, of Parkersburg, W. Va.; M. W. Hansen, Jobn Bran- 
non, N. 8. Newton, and W. L. Dunnington, of Weston, W. 

a. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


New Companies Oreanized.—Buffalo & Geneva.— 
Cincinnati Circular.—Dallas, Pacific & Southeastern.— 
Georgetown & Miiford.—Lampasas, Burnet & Southwestern 
—Rutledge & Julian.—St. Charles & Helena.—Weston & 
Elk River. 

Addyston & Ohio River.—This company, recently 
incorporated in Ohio, proposes to build a rvuad from Cincin- 
nati to North Bend, Ohio, passing in and through the County 
of Hamilton, with a branch from Addyston, on the main 
line, in Miam: township, in the County of Hamilton, toa 
point in the same township, on the north bank of the Ohio 
River, south of Addyston. The capital stock is placed at 
$50, 





Alabama Midland.—The road from Bainbridge, Ga. 
west to the Chattahoochee River, isnow completed ready for 
tracklaying, which has already been commenced. The line 
rom Bainbridge, on the Savannah, Florida & Western, to 
Ozark. Ala.,86 miles, will be ali graded by May 1. In Alabama 
tbe road will pass through Gordon, Dothan, Newton, Ozark, 
Brundige, Troy and Ada, and thence to Montgomery. The 
Northwest & Florida road is now controlled by the Alabama 
Midland, and over it this road will reach Montgomery, mak- 
ing connection at Ada, 20 miles south of that city. The 
Northwest & Florida extends from Montgomery south to 
Luverne, Ala., 51 miles. It is 3-ft. gauge, but will be 
changed to standard. The Alabama Midland will be 175 
miles long, and of this all but 30 miles have been lo- 
cated, and the final survey is now being made on this 
section. Work is in progress on 125 miles of the line, 
and will commence on the remaining 50 as soon as soon 
as the location is all finished. The rails used weigh 60 Ibs, 
Four 
locomotives and a number of freight cars have also been re- 
ce ved. The bridges over the Chattacboohee and Flint Rivers 
are now being erected by the Atlanta Bridge & Iron Works 
of Atlanta,Ga. Other considerable bridges will be built 
over the Choctawhatchee, Pea, and Connecuh Rivers. The 
general contract for building the road has beeen let to J. M. 
Brown & Co., of 145 Broadway, New York, and they have 
sublet it as follows: to Louis McLain & Co. for grading; 
Wilkins & Co. for trestling: Atlanta Bridge & Axle Co, for 
iron bridges; Lytle & Co. for cross-ties, and H. C. Griffin 
for track laying. Arthur Pou is Chief Engineer and C. M. 
Craig is Principal Assistant Engineer. The office at present 
is at Bainbridge. 


Alberta & Athabaska.—This company is asking power 
to change its name to the Great Northwestern, with power 
to extend its line to some point north of the Red Deer River, 
in a northerly direction to the Peace River, at or near Dun- 
vegan, and also south to the international boundary. At 
least 100 miles of the line north toward Edmonton, Ont., 
from its junction with the Canadian Pacific are to be com- 
pleted by Aug. 1, 1890, and to Edmonton by Aug. 1, 1891. 
The line sonth to the international boundary is to be com- 

leted : y August, 1892. The company asks for power to 
yond its road for $25,000 per mile. 

Alberta & Montana.—This company is applying for a 
charter to build a road from Calgary, Alberta, southerly, 
via Fish Creek, to the town of Fort McLeod, thence south- 
erly crossing the Kootenay and Milk rivers to the interna- 
tional boundary line. _ The capital stock is $2,000,000, and 
power to bond the line at $15,000 per mile is given. 


American Midland.—Richard Clegg & Co. have the 
contract for building the road from Fort Wayne, Ind., to 
Akron, O. Theroad is graded from Ottawa, O., west to 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and upon this part of the line tracklaying 
will soon begin. i tats 


Aporka & Clay Springs.—This is a short Florida 
road, which 1s to run from Apopka northeast to Clay 
Springs. R.C. Waters, of Avopka, has the contract for 
grading, and about half of the work is now completed. The 
road is being built by the Pierce & Torry Investment Co,, of 
Orlando, Fla. 
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Astoria & South Coa«t.—A contract for grubbing, 
clearing and grading ten miles of this Oregon read on Clatso 
Plains has been awarded to the Portland Macadamizing 
Paving Co., of Portland, Ore., and work will soon com- 
mence. A contract for grubbing and clearing 60 ft. in 
width for one mile th haswamp known as the “Skip- 
anon Woods” was let last November to E. Lund & Co. This 
work has been finished, and surveys have been completed 
and right of way secured for that section of the road from 
Astoria, Ore., south to Seaside, 18 miles, and it is expected to 
complete this part of the line this year. Surveys ee Sea- 
side will not be made until the road is completed to that point. 
The road, as projected, is to extend from Astoria, crossing 
Young's Bay and following the south coast shore of the 
Pacific through the dairy and farming settlement on Clatsop 
Plains to Seaside, a summer sea thing resort at the 
southern extremity of Clatsop Plains; trom thence through 
the lower Nehalem Valley, tapping an extensive forest esti 
mated to coutain not less than six billions of feet of mer- 
chantable lumber; thence through the Tillamook Valley to 
Tillamook Bay. Tillamook County is famed for its adapta- 
tion to stock raising and dairying purposes, and its rich lum- 
ber resources. From Tillamook Bay the road runs 
ina southeasterly direction, and will tap the Willamette 
Valley probably either at Salem or Albany, the intention 
being to connect the Astoria & South Coast with one of the 
existing lines. E. C. Holden, of Astoria. is Secretary, and 
H. B. Thielson is Chief Engineer. 


Atlanta & Florida.—This company has, it is stated, 
been offered extensive timber lands in Florida by Hamilton 
Disston, to extend its road from its present southern terminus, 
at Fort Valley, to Tampa, Fla. 


Atlantic & Danville.—The grading has been finished 
on about 20 miles of road between Lawrenceville and Dan- 
ville, Va., 110 miles, and tracklaying will commence at 
Danvilie about March 15. The Danville Construction Co. 
has the contract for building this line. Work is also in 
progress on the line from Danville west to Clarkesville, Va. 
An extension of the main line from Belfield, west to Edger- 
tor, Va., bas just been opened for business. 


Baltimore Belt.—Surveys have just been completed be- 
tween tide-water on the southwest and tide-water on the 
southeast of Baltimore, Md. Estimates are now being made. 


Birmingham Mineral..—J. W. Worthington, of Bir- 


the Little Miami Depot will be 17 miles, and from the East 
End terminus, near Bank, the distance will be a little 
less into the Central Union Depot; but its own track will be 
about 10 miles long. The capital stock is $100,000. 


Cleveland, St. Louis & Kansas —— location 
for. she bridge piers for the great bridge which it is propos 

to build across the Mississippi River at Alton, is now being 
made. The contract for this bridge has been let to William 
Baird & Co., of 35 Broadway, New York. It is also pro- 
posed to build a bridge over Missouri River. The road 
will extend west from Alton to St. Charles, Mo., and thence 
west through the counties of St. Charles, Warren, Callaway 
and Boone tw Boonville, Mo. Most of this line is under con- 
tract. Fifty miles of tne line bave been graded, and 10 
miles of track have been laid west from St. Charles. T. C. 
Clarke, of 1 Broadway, New York, is President. 


Dallas, Pacific & Sout heastern.—This company has 
been organized to succeed to the charter of the Dallas, Archer 
& Pacific. which was to extend from Dallas northwest to 
Archer, Texas. The contract for building 90 miles of the 
road thktween Fort Worth and Archer is said to have been 
let to Burnett & Murphy, of Palestive, and Burns & Peters, 
of Dallas, It is stated also that $125,000 has been secured 
to build this section, and besides this, the company is endeav- 
oring to raise $50,000 at Dallas asa subsidy. Preliminary 
surveys have been made, and the location will soon be com- 
menced. 


Decatur & South Mountain Belt.—It is expected to 
begin work on this line within 60 days and complete it this 

ear. It will be 12 miles long and extend through iron ore 
oo and stone quarry and timber tracts near Decatur. An 
issue of $100,000 bonds bas been subscribed in New York. 
R. W. Austin is General Manager. 


Dover & Statesboro.—This company proposes to con- 
struct a road from Dover, south about 15 miles to States- 
boro, Bullock County, Ga. F. Leckhart, of Augusta, Ga., is 
one of the projectors. 


Evansvi le, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—The contract 
for grading and bridging 109 miles of this road between 
Evansville and Lafayette, referred to last week, bas been 
awarded to the Keene Brothers Construction Co., 611 North 
Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fairhaven & Southern.—This road starts at Fair- 





mingham, Ala., bas been awarded a contract for a short 
extension of this Louisville & Nashville line from Gate City 
through Red Gap to Grace, in Jefferson County. 


Buttalo & Geneva.—The company. has filed articles of 


incorporation 1n New York to construct a road commencing | 


at the northerly terminus of the Geneva, Ithaca & Sayre 
road at or near the village of Geneva, and thence by the most 
direct and feasible route to the city of Buffalo and thence to 
Suspension Bridge. The leugth of the road will be 125 
miles, and it will pass through and into the counties of 
Seneca, Ontario, Monroe, Livingston, Genesee, Erie and 
Niagara. The amount of the capital stock is to be 
$1,400,000. 


Camden & Atlantic.—The project for the extension of 
the Philadelphia, Marlton & Medford, from Medford to 
Manahawkin and Long Beach, N. J., about 35 miles, has 
progressed so far that it 1s stated contracts will be let this 
month for building the line, but the construction of the line 
will not commence until fall. 


Canadian Pacific.—Work on the Ontario & Quebec ex- 
tension from the present terminus at London, through Chat- 
bam, in the most direct course to the Detroit River at 
Windsor, Ont., 112 miles, is making rapid progress, and it 
is expected to open the line for traffic by next winter, Sur- 
veys have been all completed, right of way purchased and 
contracts entered into for the grading, masonry, iron super- 
structures, trestle and culvert material, ties, etc., required 
for the whole section. The contractors for grading are Sin- 
clair & Doheny, of Chatham, Ont.; William Brown, Chat- 
bam; Hutchinson & Hicks, of St. Catharines; Campbell & 
MacBeth, of Strathroy, and M. J. Griffin, of Detroit. For 
masonry: John Corey & Co., of London, Ont.; William 
Gibson, of Beamsville, and David Chalmers, of Owen Sound. 
The iarge car ferry for use on the Detroit River is being 
built at Owen Sound by Messrs. Polson & Co., of Toronto, 
urder the supervision of Mr, Heury Beatty. Manager of the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Service. William F. Jennings, 
of Toront», Oat., 1s the Engineer, 


Carthage & Adirondack.—The company bas opened 
for business the extension from Jayville west 10 miles to a 
point called Oxswegatchie, N. Y. 


Central (New Brunswick).—The Northern division of 
this road from Norton Station on the Intercolonial, north to 
Chipman, New Brunswick, on the Salmon River, a distance 
of 44 miles, bes been completed for a distauce of 33 miles, 
and it is expected to have the whole division open for busi- 
ness by June 1. A line is now being located from the head 
of Grand Lake, near Chipman, westerly to Fredericton, 
about 40 miles, and the contracts for this line will probably 
ve soon let. Tne St. Martins & Upham road, extending 
from Quaco, on the Bay of Fundy, northerly to Hampton, 
N. B., on the Intercolonial, 33° miles, which is now the 


baven, a point on Bellingham Bay, two miles south of What- 
com, Wash , and will be extended south to the Skagit River, 
a distance of 30 miles, during the present year. It is not 
intended at present to extend it further during the present 
season, but it will undoubtedly be extended from there 
across the mountains to eastern Washington, as well as 
south, to connect with the Northern Pacific. The sur- 
vey of the line to the Skagit River is already made, and 
most of the location completed. Some of the contracts are 
let, and a good deal of the rignt of way has been cleared, all 
of which in that country is very heavily timbered. The road 
passes through a very heavily timbered country, skirts the 
base of the Cascade Range, in which are large coal veins, 
| great quantities of hewatite iron ore, as well as various other 
minerals, common in that section of the country. The prospect 
of the earning capacity of this road is flattering; the company 
consists of individuals who have already subscribed funds for 
the completion of the work, so far as above outlined, without 
the issue of bonds or other securities. The same individuals 
own large tracts of coal lands and fine timber lands, which 
of themselves will assure traffic sufficient to justify the 
building of the road. It will also form an important 
link between the Central Pacific and the Northern Pacific, 
the Union Pacific and other roads coming from the south 
through Portland to Puget Sound. The officers are given in 
another column. 

Georgetown & Milford.—A bill bas been introduced 
in the Delaware Legislature to charter this company to build 
a road from Georgetown, on the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
& Baltimore, northeast through Milton to Drawbridge, in 
Sussex County, about 10 miles. Among the projectors are 
ex-Governor Stockley, Senator Dorman, John R. Paynter 
and others. 


G eorgia Pacific.—The lease of the Starkville and Co- 
lumbus branch of this road to the Georgia Pacitic, made in 





December, 1885, will terminate March 10, when tbe Mobile 
& Ohio will assume control of and operate the branch for | 


Georgia Southern & Florida.--The contract for 
building the extension south from Valdosta, Ga., to Lake | 
City, Fla., is said to bave been let to Morgan & Reynolds. 

Hartsville.—It is stated that arrangements have been | 
made for building this 10 mile South Carolina road, of which 
J. L. Coker, of Hartsville, is President. | 


Henderson State Line.—Ohio County, Ky., has made | 
the company an offer of $60,009 if it will so change its pro- | 
posed line as to pass through Centertown and other Ohio 
County towns, and the matter is under consideration. War- | 
ren County, Ky., last Saturday voted this road a subscrip- | 
tion of $150,000. | 


International & Great Northern.—Suit was entered 


against this road and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas on! 





southern division of this road, is being relaid with new steel, 
and thoroughly ballasted. Thomas M. Williamson, of Chip- 
man, Queens County, N. B, 
ager. 
Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicazgo.—McDonald, | 
Shea & Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., who have the general con- | 
tact for the line from Rutherfordton, N. C., to Johnson 
City, Tenn., aud Minneapolis, Va., have sublet sections to A. | 
R. Wing and J. C. Sullivan, of Johnson City, Tenn. The 
surveys of the uncompleted portion of the road, from Ruther- | 
fordton to Whitehouse, Ky., have been nearly all completed. | 
Thomas E. Matson, of Johnson City, is Chief Engineer. | 


Chattanooga, Cleveland & Murphy.—Arrange- | 
ments have been made to provide the funds to build this | 
road, and it is expected to let contracts for building the line 
from Cleveland, Tenn., to Murphy, N. C., about April 1. 
The survey has been finished for the entire line. E. Watkins, | 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., is President. 


_ Chicago, Kansas & Texas.—The preliminary survey 
for this road has been completed from Kansas City, Mo., 
north for about 30 miles, and of this, 10 miles has been lo- 
cated. The contract for grading this 10 miles has been let 
to Creech, Lee & Kenefick, of Kansas City, Mo. W. E. 
Winner is President and James R. Chapmi, of 123 West 
Sixth steeet, Kansas City, is Chief Engineer, 


Cincinnati Circular.—This is the name of the com- 
pany referred to last week, which has been organized at 
Cincinnati to build a double-track railroad around the vorth 
side of that city from Red Bank to the West Ead, connectin 
all East and West End roads. This line will be about 1 
miles long, and its location is approximately a semi-circle 
around the north side of the city. No surveys have yet been 
made, but the grades will not be heavier than 52 ft. to the 
mule. From its West End terminus, near Sedamsville, into 





March 1 in the District Court at Palestine, Tex. The peti- | 
tion alleges that this company has unlawfully consolidated | 


issued to it the controlling interest of its stock; that for the 
purpose of carrying the consolidation into effect it procured 
the appointment of Receivers, and that the order appointing 
the Receivers is null for the reason that the court had no 
jurisdiction. The plaintiff then asked for the appointment 
of Receivers to operate the road in conformity with the laws 
of the state; that the act of consolidation between tne roads 
be declared null, and the stcck issued to the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas be cancelled, and that the latter road be en- 
joined from voting stock at the stockholders’ meeting in 
April next, and that T. B. Bonner and N. W. Finley be en- 
joined from acting as Receivers. 


Keokuk & Northwestern.—The road was sold in 
Keokuk, Ia., March 1, to Charles E. Perkins, for $734,336, 
under an order of the court in the case of A. B. Stone 
against the Keokuk & Northwestern and St. Louis, Keokuk 
& Northwestern roads. 


Lampasas, Burnet & Southwestern.—This company 
has been incorporated in Texas to build the road from Lam. 
pasas through the counties of Lampasas and Burnet to a con- 
nection withthe Austin & Northwestern, at some point in 
Burnet County, a distance of 21 miles, the main office to be 
at Lampasas. The capital stock is $100,000. 


Louisville, Hardinsburg & Western.—Tbhe fival 
survey of this line has been begun at Irvington, Ky., and 
construction will probably begin at once. 


Louisville, St. Louis & Texas.—President McCracken 
announces that the bridge at Spottsville, Ky., wrecked some 
time ago, just as the road was about to bé opened, will be 
finished this week, and that the line will be open wittout 
transfer between Louisville, Ky., and Henderson, Ky. 





its own benefit. | $ 


— 
— 


Manhattan.—The Executive Committee this week de- 
clared a — dividend of 14 per cent., pegene in 
scrip, convertible into new four per cent. bonds. The terms 
and amount of the issue of bonds were not made 
known. It was said, however, that the pu was to con- 
solidate all the yong on and other obligations into a 
general four per cent. bond. The issue would include all 
oustanding indebtedness, land damages and possible 
extensions. The mortgage would be for 100 years, but 
the amount could not be fixed until the land damages at 
least were arranged. 


een ge tron Range & Chicago.—The survey is 
reported in progress for a new road from Marquette, Micb., 
to the iron mines, connecting at Champion with the Milwau- 
kee & Northern. It will be about 40 miles long 


Memphis Little Rock & Indian Territory.—The 
location for this road, which is to be constructed from Little 
Kock to Hot Springs, Ark., and thence west to the Indian 
Territory line, bas mn nearly completed, and contracts 
have been let for completing the line. A few months ago 
work was commenced on the line near Little Rock, but was 
suspended shortly, and will not be resumed until the con- 
tractors arrive. The officers are given on another column, 

Meridiin & Tuscahoma.—The preliminary survey of 
the line has been finished from Meridian, Miss., to a point in 
Alabama on the Tombigbee River. 


Middleburg, Highland & Lake But! r.—This road 
s‘being built from Middleburg, Clay County, Fla., to a 
connection with the Florida Railway & Navigation Co.’s line 
at Highland, and from thence west to Lake Butler in Brad- 
ford County. Work on the line is being vigorously pusbed, 
and it is expected to have it completed during April. Will- 
iam Varnedoe, of Highland, Fla. , 1s Superintendent. 

Monongahela River.—The stockholders of this com- 
pany have authorized a mortgage on the proposed road from 
Clarksburg, in Howatd County, to Fairmount, in Marion 
Cvcunty, W. Va., a distance of 35 miles. The mortgage is to 
secure an issue of $700,000 bonds, at the rate of $20,000 a 
mile, the interest on which is guaranteed by the Baltimore 
& Obio. J. A. Fickinger, of Parkersburg, W. Va., is Chief 
Engineer, and E. W. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, is Secretary. 

New Roads.—Alfred Dolge, of Dolgeville, N. Y., and 
George Streetor, of Johnstown, N. Y., are endeavoring to 
secure local aid for a projected road to extend from Utica 
or Richfield Springs. via Dolgeville, Johnstown and Glovers- 
ville, to Saratoga, N. Y., about 70 miles. 


New York City Railroads.—Corporation Counsel 
Beekman, of New York city, at the request of Mayor Grant, 
has prepared a bill for immediate introduction in the Legis- 
lature, which is intended to provide for the earliest practi- 
cable gy pee building of rapid transit railroads for the 
city. Tte bill provides for the appointment of five commis- 
sioners by the Mayor, who shall organize and 
sit, within thirty days, and hold _ sessions without 
delays or _ recesses on every working day until 
their task is accomplished. They are to have complete 
power to lay out routes for rapid transit in any part of the 
city. The bill provides that no proceedings on the part of 
previous commissions or bodies shall be allowed to interfere 
with the work of the new Commission. When its routes are 
laid out and its plan of rapid transit is completed, the re- 
sults of its deliberations are to be submitted to the 
Sinking Fund Commission. If the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sioners approve the plan of the new Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion, then efforts will be made to get the consent of propert; 
owners along the proposed routes. If this can’ ot be obtained, 
the Sinking Fund Commissioners themselves will apply to the 
Supreme Court for the appointment of a commission to con- 
demn property for the use of the new rapid transit lines. If 
the Sinking Fund Commissioners should not approve the plan 
submitted to them by the Rapid Transit Commission, then the 
plan is to be returned to the Rapid Transit Commission for 
revision and amendment, until the objections of the Sinking 
Fund Commissioners are met. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—The stockbolders 
meeting to authorize a mortgage on the road to secure the 
new consolidated $10,000,000 five per cent. bonds will be 
held April 30. Itis annonnced that this money will be ex- 
pended as follows: $4,400,000 will be due for the retirement 
of the first mortgage six per cent. 30 year loan for $4,000,- 
000, which is redeemable on six months’ notice at 110; 
$3,590,000 for the proposed extension to Scranton, and 
2,100,000 for use as may be required. 

Norfolk & Western.—A survey is now in progress for 

ap extension ot this line from Ivanhoe, Va., on the Cripple 
Creek extension, southeast about 45 miles to Mt. Airy, XN 
C., on the Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley road. The survey 
for the proposed extension from the Elkhorn Flat Top coal 
fields to the Ohio River, near Ironton, a distance of 185 
miles, is also in progress. 

Oregonian.—ZJustice Miller, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, decided this week that this company had no 

wer to lease its railroad, and that the Oregon Railway & 

Navigation Company had no power to take the lease, as no 
such power was granted in the company’s chirter, and the 
state laws of Oregon do not grant power to foreign railroad 
corporations the right to make leases. The Court also holds 
that the mere fact that the lessor has for three years executed 
the lease does not compel its cont! ance for 93 years longer, 
as specitied. The casecame up to court on an action at law 
brought by the Oregonian Co, to recover damages from the 


is Chief Engineer and Man-| its stock with that of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and | Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. for refusal longer to be 


bound by the provisions of a contract by which it leased the 
former company. 


Paducah, Hickman & Svuthern.—Paducah, Ky. 
last Saturday voted a subscription of $60,000 to the capital 
stock of this road, and it is announced that the work of con- 
struction will at once be begun between Paducah, Ky., and 
Paris, Tenn. 


Paducah & Tennessee.—Paducab, Ky., has voted a 
subscription of $100,000 to the capital stock cf this road. 

Pennsylvania.—The Pennsylvania, which already has 
a large water front on the Delaware at Philadelphia, bas 
just ecoene extensive additional wharf property oppo- 
site ind Mill Island, which is shortly to be removed. 
The price is said to have been about $250,000. 


Petaluma, Sebastopol & Russian River.—The 
charter bas been filed in California for this company, which, 
as already noted, proposes to build a road from Petaluma 
through Sebastapol and Guerneville, in Northern California. 
The line will be about 26 miles long and the capital stock is 
$400,000. The principal office will be in Petaluma. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—Pro- 
posals are asked until March 15 for the grading, masonry 
and bridging on eight miles of road near Richmond, Va., to 
connect the above road with the Richmond & Petersburg. 
The work includes a high iron bridge over the James River. 
E. T. D. Myers, Richmond, Va., is General Superintendent. 


Ratledge & Julian.—This company bas been organized 
in Alabama for the purpose of constructing and operating a 
branch road from a point on the Northwest & Florida, near 
Julian station, to Rutledge, Crenshaw County. The capital 
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quarters will be at Rutledge. 

St. Charles.—This company has been incorporated im 
Arkansas to build aroad from St. Charles, in Arkansas 
County, northeast, about 35 mi es, to Helena. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—Work on the Llano | Hailway and the Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky. 


extension of the road from Comfort via Fredericksburg, 
Tex, was commenced last week, the necessary bonus of 
$125,000 having been raised 


Savannah, Americus & Montgomerr.—The com- 
pany bas let the contract tor grading the extension from the 
eastern terminus of the road at Abb ville, Ga., on the 
Ocmulgee River, eastward 25 miles to a connection with the 
East Taanessee, Virginia & Georgia, at McRae, to Mc- 


Laugb’in Bros., of Memphis, Tenn., and Redmond & Rad- | 


chffe, of Augusta, Ga. They will begin work about March 


15 and have it completed by July 1. The contract 
for the trestle work has been let to A. R. Coulter, 
and for the cross ties to Stewart Bros. The 


contract has not yet been awarded for building the bridge! (), 


over the Ocmulgee River. 
draw span. 
from Louvele through Americus to Abbeville, and expect 
to build to Savannah, Ga., and to Montgomery, Ala. Pre- 
liminary surveys have been made to Montgomery, to Colum- 


This bridge will be a revolving 


bus, Ga., and to Eufaula, Ala., along the Chattahoochee | 


River. 

ent. 
Sonora, Sinaloa & Chihuahua.—Giading is ex 

pected to begin on this road at Deming, N. Mex., early in 


July. The line is to be built from Deming to Alamos, and | and has been pushed steadily throuzh the winter. 


The company now operates 110 miles of road ; 
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City, when a connection can be made with a line to the Con- 
nellsville coke regions. The single track line from this point 
is about three miles long, running down Wheeling Creek and 
through a1 800-ft, tunnel to South Wheeling, where connec- 
tions can Le made witb the Baltimore & Ohio, the Ohio River 
The 
2vtire line will be stone ballasted, laid with 72-!b. rails, and 
with all stone or steel culverts, bridges and trestles. The 
Ohio River and the Wheeling Creek bridges will be double 
track, steel structures, the first having one 525 ft., three 250 
ft. and one 150 ft. through spans, with two trusses plaved 
30 ft, apart on centres and with four lines of steel stringers 
under each track, and having about 350 ft of deck ap 


proaches on steel trestles, in spans of 30 to 110 ft.on each} 


side of river spans; and the Wheeling Creek bridge baving 
two 125 ft. deck spans, with two trusses placed 27 ft. apart, 
and nine lines of steel st! ingers urder the tracks, and bavirg | 
| a 50 ft, deck span over the Wheeling & Elm Grove Railroad. 
The line has two double-track tunnels, about 700 and 1,200 
ft. long respectively, between the Ohio River and Wheeling 
ek bridges, and a single-track tunnel about 800 ft. long 
|}in South Wheeling, and the whole work, including lands, 
tation houses, and equipment, is estimated to cost about 
3,500,000, 

Job Abbott, C. E., of 150 Broadway, New York, is Chief 
Enginocer for the company, and H. F. Dunbam, C. E., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is Engineer-in-charge, with office in Rogers 







R. E. Hardaway, of Americus, Ga., is Superintend-| Bjock, W heeling, W. Va.; Gilman Bunn, C. E., of Frederic- | 


| ton, New Brunswick, is First Assistant Engineer, and Lee L. | 
Dagron, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is Chief Iuspector of Bridges. | 
Work was actively commenced on the line in October last, 

The east 


thence to Guaymas, iu the state of Sonora, and the stock- | abutment and several pedestals for the east approach of the 
holders have authorized a mortgage on the road to secure an | Ohio River bridge have been completed, and stone is being 


issue of bonds. 


John A. Lee, of Albuquerque, N. Mex.. 
Vice-President 


is} quarri'd and delivered for all of the masonry. 


The face- 
| cuts have been made for the 700 and 1,200 ft. tunnels. ard 


State Line & Oakland.—The survey for this road bas ; headings are being driven at both the north and south ends. 


just been completed through Friendsville, Md. The line is to| A temporary bridge bas been completed over Wheeling 
extend from Oakland, Garrett County, Md., north to Con-| Creek and the heavy cutting made in the peninsula, and 


fluence, Pa. Both points are on the Baltimore & Ohio 


Tennessee River & Birmingha«.—This company 
has been chartered in Alabama and will succ ed to the right- 


of-way, road, ete., of the Sheffield & Birmingham Railroad, | 
a 


which was recently placed in the hands of a receiver. 

Texas Grand Trunk.—The route of this proposed road 
has been outlined by T. H. Wiison, of Temple, Presideut of 
the company, as follows: It is to commence at Vidila, La., 
and to extend via Hemphill, Homer, Crockett snd Centre- 


ville, to Waco, thence througn Burnet, Fredericksburg, | 


Kerrville and Uvalde to Eagle Pass. 

Union Pacific.—The survey for the Carbon Cut-Off 
road, recently chartered, has been commenced at Carbon, 
Wyo., under C Harlowe. A survey is also being made from 
the termirsus of the Cheyenne & Northern at Wendover, 


Wyo . northwest to Douglas, from which point it is thought | (3, 


it will be continued to Buffalo, Johnson Cou: ty, in the 
northern part of the territory. 

Wabasb.—The report of the Mester in Chancery filed in 
‘ourt some time ago bas been set for hearing March 21. The 
report relates to the foreclosing of eight different mortgages 


on the main line and Decatur & East St. Louis Divisions, | 


and it is expected that a decree of sale will be executed. The 
Chicago Division, from Chicago to Altamont and Effingham, 
and the Screator Division will not be included in the proceed- 
ings. As regards the latter portions of the Wabash a decree 
of sale wasentered at Springfie ‘d, Il]., and the properties bave 
been advertised forsale. It is expected that the purchas- 
ing committee will assume charge next July. The roads east 


grading is in active progress along the lire on Wheeling 
Creek. The principal street crossings are above or below 
grade, and there will be only one railroad grade crossing. 
Winnipeg & Northern Pacific.—This company bas 
bill before the Canadian Parliament applying for an 
| amendment to its charter to extend the time for the com- 
mencement of construction to three years from Jan. 1, 1889, 
the company to prosecute work at the rate of not less than 
| 25 miles each year. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Traffic Notes. 
‘The numercus fast freight lines working over the Fitchburg 
Rai.road frem New England westward bave been consoli- 
dated so far asto have their Boston agencies placed at one 
‘e and in charge of one man. 

San Francisco shippers of canned goods are said to bave 
made a shipment of 3,000 tons to New York around Cape 
Horn. Thisis in consequence of the refusal of the Trans- 
continental roads to reduce the rate, aud the price by water 
is said to be 455 cents per 100 Ibs, 

A Chicago paper states that scalpers are now giving their 
attention to the sale of tickets at reduced rates to Denver. 
Through second-class tickets from Chicago to San Francisco, | 
and round-trip tickets to Denver are sold at such rates that 
single-trip passages to Denver can be made on them, by 
the usual manipulation, at a considerable reduction. 
The iron-clad identifiication provision is allowed to go unen- | 











of the Mississippi River will probably be consolidated with | forced. 


the lines west of the river and placed under one manage- 
ment. 


mortgage amounting to $34,000,000, payable in 50 years. | 


Of this issue of first-mortgage bonds $11,741.000 are to| petition by the Soo Route. 


provide for tbe retirement or exchange of the existing mort- 
gage bonds on the Wabash We-tern. (f the remainder, 31,- 
000,000 may be used fur the acquisition of the Detroit ter- 
minal grounds and $808.000 may be sold. if necessary, to 
repay the money advanced on first-mortgage coupons. The 
new company is also to execute a second morigage on its 
lines east of the Mississippi River to the amount of $14,000,- 
000, Into this the second mortgages and funded debt cf 
same, the consolidated mortgage and its funded debt, and 
the mortgage 7 per cent. bonds of 1879 are to be con- 
vertible. 

Weston & Elk River.—This company has been incor- 
porated in West Virginia to build a Jine from Weston, Lewis 
County, W. Va., to Sutton, Braxton County, W. Va., and 
the incorporators annource that they will begin work ina 
few weeks. Preliminary surveys are now in progress. The 
offices are at Weston, W. Va. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.— The exten- 
sion of this road from Thomas Station southwest to Elkins 
(formerly Leadsville). a distance of 42 miles, is expected 
to be completed eirly the coming Summer. It is pow com 
pleted to Parsons, 13 miles from Thomas, and part of this 
line is in operation. The company now operates 93 miles of 
road, the main lne extending from Cumberland, Md., to 
Davis, W. Va. William Porter is Superintendent and 
James Parson Chief Engineer of this extension, with office 
at Thomas, W. Va. 


Wheeling Railway, Bridge & Terminal Com- 
pany.—Tbis company is the same corporation, under a new 
name, as the Wheeling & Harrisburg Railway Co., of West 
Virgmia, which was originally organized asa part of the 
South Pennsylvania scheme, giving that Jine an outlet across 
the northern neck of West Virginia, to and across the Ohio 
River at Wheeling, West Va. This charter has been taken 
up by a party of eastern capitalists, in no way connected 
with any particular railroad company, for the purpose of 
building a bridge over the Obio, and terminal facilities in 
Wheeling, West Va., and Martins Ferry, Ohio, to give ample 
and equal connections to all Jines terminating on either side 
of the Obio River at these points. Among tho-e interested 
in this enterprise are Col. George P. Bissell, Hartford. Conn. : 
George Ripley, Capt. J. B. (bomas and R. H. Stearns, 
Boston; Jacob Rogers, Lowell, Mass : Henry E. Russell, L 
B. Hawes and Charles M. Fry, New York. Col. George P. 
— is President, with office in Rogers Block, Wheeling, 

i Va. 

The contract for the grading, tunnel work, masonry, bal- 
lasting and tracklaying for the entire line bas been let to 
Paige, Carey & o., No. 45 Broadway, New York City. 


The contract for the Ohio River bridge and its approaches | 
bas been let to the Edge Moor Bridge Works, of Wilmington, | 
Del., andthe Wrought [ron Bridge Co, of Canton, Obio, | 


has the contract for the bridge over Wheeling Creek, and 
the other smaller spans and trestles on the lines, all of the 
work to be completed ready for running trains by Jar. 1. 


1890. The line now under construction begins at the North- | : 
ern line of Martins Ferry city corporation, where connection | from said point. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Northern has given notice of 


The new consolidated company is to execute a first | its intention to reduce the rate on flour from St. Paul to Chi 


cago on March i3 to 10 cents per 100 Ibs , to meet the com- 
The present rate is 1244. 
A law has been passed in New York State permitting rail- 
roads to collect from passengers paying fare in the cars 10 
cents above the present legal rate, the conductor being re- 
quired to give a rebate check. Trips wholly within the lim- 
its of a single city are not covered by the law. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic has presented to the | 
lowa Railroad Commissioners a detailed statement showing 
that taking the traffic of 1888 under the then tariff and 
comparing it with the receipts under the C mmissioners’ 
| present tariff, the reduction in receipts would be over 
|27 per cent. The Chicago & Northwestern has shown by a 
| similar statement that the reduction on that road would be 

27,4, per cent.; the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy showed a 


reduction uf 30 per cent. we x: We etaie y poe 
It is reported tbat the Burlington & Missouri River makes | Net : 532s ~ 
through rates on grain to Duluth via Omaba and the Chicago, | Norfolk & Western. 398,064 ‘ 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road. It is understood that | 
it is made possible to ship considerable quantities of grain by 
this route in consequence of a reduction of 5 cents per 100 Ibs. 
east of Duluth over the Canadian Pacific in connection with 
the Duluth, Shore & Atlantic. 

Joint Rate Inspection Bureau 


Messrs. Fink, Blanchard, Midgley, and Faithorn, compos- 
ing the joint rate committee, have issued the rules of the! 


Joint Rate Inspection Bureau, newly organized. The joint 
rate committee is charged with the duty of preserving *‘‘the 
throuzh rates without evasion, manipulation, or by resort 
to other devices,” and to “put in effect such inspection of 
billing, ete., as may be necessary.” | 

Pursuant to this autbority the committee announces the | 
following organization, appointments and rules of inspection. 
[We conden-e the rules.]: 

The bureau shall take cognizance of all tonnage inter- 
changed in both directions. It sha!] be in charge of a Chief 
inspector. * * * The chef inspector shall be assisted by 

! traveling and local inspectors, 

| The chief inspector and his assistants shall be entitled to | 
access to all freight records at all points which their duties 
may require them torxamine. The following are named as | 
inspection stations; it being understood that all junctions 


stock of the company is placed at $15,000, and the head- | for about three miles, to the peninsula back of Wheeling | 


Cleve.,Col.,Cin. & In. ). 9 
| SRS ae re 3.6 
Det., Bay C. & Alp. . 39.9 
ae : sas 
Duluth, S.S. & Atl 97,386 26.3 
NDS cut aise nace hie 32,016 y vee 
| Louis. & Nashville 1, 47 1,306,817 0 





Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines tor various periods are reported 
as follows: 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILRO) 
Month of December, 1888: 


D AND AUXILIARY LINES, 








Mileage Gross Oper. Net 
Name of road. operated. earn. expenses, earn. 
Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe and leased 

lines (including Chi 

cago line, St. Joseph, 

Chicago, Kansas & 

Western, New Mex- 

ico & Arizona and 

Senora roads a $4,932 $1,799,355 $1,116,918 $682,437 
St. Louis, Kansas 

City & Colorado.... 61 3,809 5,652 def. 1,843 
Gulf, Colorado & 

Santa Fe..... . 1,058 374,134 280,740 93,394 
California Central.... 269 93, L06 86,116 6,990 
California Southern.. 210 83,915 81,486 2,429 

{BR es $6,531 $2,354,319 $1,570,911 23,407 


<a $6, 5: 
Railroads owned jointly with other companies: 
Atchison Company’s 

















one-half............. 583 171,316 137,873 33,444 
Grand total.. $7,115 636 $1,708,784 $816,851 
MICHIGAN RATLROADS. 

Month of December : 1888. 1887. 

Gross earnings........... $6,466,293 $6,821,302 D. $355,009 

Year to Dec. 31: 

Gross earnings... . $79,968,117 $80,819,610 D. $851,492 
NORFOLK & WESTERN. 

Month of January: 1889. 1588. Inc. or Dec 
Passen., mail and express. $79,686 $70,876 I. $8,810 
Freight.......... 2 : 318,379 309,925 1. 8,454 
Gross earnings........ $398,065 $380,801 1. $17,264 
Expenses and taxes 287,386 166 I. 65,220 

Net earnings...... $110,678 $158,635 D. $47,956 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Month of January 
Gross earnings....... $4,528,744 $4,139,979 I. $334,765 
Oper. expenses... 3,447,951 3,188,059 1. 259,873 

Net earnings....... . $1,080,793 $1,005,920 1. $74,873 
Add West. lines......... 38,943 57,626 I 18,683 

NE OG 0 xsscsdcyseash $1,119,736 $1,068,546 I. $51,190 

CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS & CHICAGO. 

Month of January: 

Gross earnings........ 231,264 $203,392 1. $27,872 

Oper. expenses........ 150,776 132,619 I. 18,157 

Net earnings. . $80,488 $70,773 1. $9,715 
ALLEGHENY VALLEY. 

Month of January: 

Gross earnings.......... $169,069 $155,155 1. $13,914 
Oper. expenses......... 97,688 87,870 I. 
Net earnings... $71,381 $67,285 I. $4,095 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE. 

Month of January: 

Gross earnings....... $1,398,847 $1,306,817 I. $92,030 
Oper. expenses....... 839,144 891,622 D. 52,478 

Net earnings..... $559,703 $415,195 I. $144,50% 

July 1 to Jan. 30: 

Gross earnings....... . $9,706,103 $9,931,116 D. $225,013 
Oper. expenses.......... 5,931,720 5,995,102 D. 76,698 








_ $3,774,383 $4,936,014 D. 





Net earnings........ $161,631 
Month of January: 1889. 1888. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Allegheny Valley.... $169,069 $155,155. $13,914 8&9 
| EA ee 71,381 67,285 I. 4,096 6.9 
Balt. & Potomac..... 115,701 22,498 D. 6,797 5.8 
a hive xinblin 3.14 32,891 ). 15,057 45.7 
Canadian Pacific. . 897,938 A 96,733 12.0 
__ eS 150,963 ones 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul 1,655,910 1, 4 14.0 
err 394,169 ‘ ‘ 
Cin.,, Ind., St. L. & C. 231,264 A 2.0 
80,488 9 






110,679 », 
164,749 
149,518 

1,183,398 
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re 1, 2 
Petersburg........ * 38,019 2 
SES ROE Se 17,365 7 
Phila, & Reading. 930,240 7 
LSE 100,642 1. ; 
P.& R.C. & I. Co. 323,828 bs 
ras def. 4 
Rich. & Petersburg.. 4 
Ee 3 
Staten Island Rap. T. ‘: 7 
_ Se .... def. 4,104 def. 22 4,082 .... 
West N. Y. & Penn 247,290 212,759 34,531 16.2 
a ea 58,336 10,941 23.0 


17,395 
. $16,699,171 
$244,952 





778,047 19.9 


$13,921,124 I. . 
1,543,365 57.9 


2,701,587 1. 


Total (gross) 
Total (net). 


Coal. 
The coal and coke tonnage of the Pennsylvania, originating 


on lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, for the week ending 
Feb. 23, and the year to that date, was as foJlows: 


not named, which are in competition with those named le Coal. Coke. Total. 
low, shall he similarly inspected: Dwight, Gardner, Streator, | Total for week ending Feb. 23. 191,469 78,602 270,069 
| Mazon, Bloomington. Springtield, Decatur, Seneca, Kanka- | Total for year 1889 to date....... 1,591,023 689,683 2,280,706 
kee, North Judson. Knox, Chicago and all Cook County | Total for year 1888 to date... ... 1,816,907 643,501 2,460,408 


junctions, Peoria, Pekin. Morton Junction, Santa Fe cross- 


The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere division of 


ing, East St Louis, Alton, Wann, Ashland, Beardstown, | the United Railroads.of New Jersey division for the same 


Joliet. Matteson, Bloom, E. & J. E. Junction, Gilman, Pax- 


ton, Champaign, Arcola, Mattoon, Paris, Terre Haute, In- | 


dianapolis, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, Evans- 
ville, Cairo, Detroit, Port Huron, Fort Gratiot, Milwaukee. 
It shall be the duty of inspectors to determine: That freight 


| That the pints of origin and destination, as shown by the 
| billing, are correct. That freight billed from avy junction 
point as having originated at any point beyond such junction 

did actually so originate and was shipped directly through 
Tbat no change has been made im the con- 


can be made with the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling, | signee or destination of property as originally shipped. This, 


the Cleveland & Pittsburgh, 
Erie and the Cleveland, Canton & Southern. 
is to be double track from 


the Wheeling & Lake| however, 1s not to apply when property is stopped in transit 
The line| at a point of junction and there delivered to consignee and 
this Northern terminus! charged at local tariff rate to such junction. 


is billed at correct classification, weigbts, rates and divisions, | 


| periods was as follows: 


| 


1889. 1888. Dee. 
For week ending Feb. 23.......... 27,027 31,098 4,071 
For the year 1889 to date......... 200,902 250,450 59,548 
| 
Cotton. 


The cotton movement for the week ending March 1 is re- 
ported as folluws. in bales: 


Interior markets : 1889. 1888. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
SE es Sivieiccis soir snediie . 60,965 32,410 1. 28,555 88.1 
| Shipments................. 87,538 58,436 I. 29,102 49.9 
} Se totbke ss vances a aeeae 270,972 324,588 D. 53,616 19.7 

Seaports : 

BS 5 se <-05%enxseesve 95,593 65,562 I. 31,031 47.3 
DE Sis saie soccsscconwese 131,369 93,396 I. 37,973 40.6 
MNES Sach Dirac eavletes -815,775 =: 821,689 «=D. 5,864 0.7 


ee, mame ¥ 








